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Sermons for the Month of July 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


DOING THE WILL OF GOD 
BY THE REV. J. J. HURST 


“Not everyone that saith, Lord, Lord shall enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who ts in Heaven, he shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.”—Matt., vii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.— 

I. What the Will of God means; how it was manifested in every 
epoch of religion. A more perfect knowledge of God’s will to be gained 
through His Church. 

II. The claim God has to our love; what He does and does not 
demand. No neutrality in our relations with God. 

III. Temptations against doing the will of God; the purpose they serve. 

IV. Christ the model in all things that pertain to the will of God. 
The will of God comprehends everything in the domain of 

faith and morals proposed to man as a means of salvation. “This 
is the will of God, your sanctification (1 Thess., iv, 3). That a 
matter of such vital importance should be revealed and sufficiently 
understood was due to the justice of God, who made His holy 
will the standard of human thought and action. Hence God 
manifested His will at all times and in all circumstances in the 
most unmistakable and conscious manner. In the primitive or 
pattiarchial religion the positive law, engraven on the heart, 
taught man his relations and duties to God and to his fellow man. 
773 
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In the Mosaic law this was formulated into the Ten Command. 
ments promulgated on Mount Sinai. In the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, in addition to the Decalogue which is universal, perpetual, 
and common to all three forms of religion, the will of God em- 
braces all things whatsoever Christ has commanded or prohibited 
in person or through His Church. From this it is clear that to 
know the will of God more fully and to follow it more perfectly 
it is necessary to seek it through the Church, Christ’s mystical 
body, which is at once the repository of divine truths and the dis- 
penser of divine graces. 


The keeping of the commandments of God and His Church, 
then, is the one essential toward accomplishing His will. “If 
thou wouldst enter eternal life, keep the commandments.” To 
carry out the evangelical counsels or to perform other works of 
supererogation implies a more perfect desire to follow the will of 
Christ and evidences a greater degree of sanctity and self sacri- 
fice on the part of His chosen servants. But as the command- 
ments are of precept affecting all mankind alike, we shall consider 
their observance as the minimum but sufficient test of the love of 
God, for “if any man love me,” says Christ, “he will keep my 
commandments.” 


The claims God has to our love are manifold and paramount. 
Yet the evidence of love God requires is such that the least among 
men can satisfactorily render. It is nothing more nor less than 
what a just recognition and true appreciation of His claims beget, 
viz., the whole-hearted surrender of our human will to His divine 
will. The love we must have for God does not demand any dimi- 
’ nution, much less the suppression, of the natural affections of the 
heart—affections that are themselves God-given to sweeten the 
joys and solace the miseries of man’s earthly pilgrimage. Neither 
does it call for a display of the emotions that mark the warmth 
of natural love, as it primarily appeals to the intelligence and may 
be appreciatively without being intensively present in the will 
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But it does demand that no form of human love usurp its place 
or diminish its quality. 


God is jealous of a rival in our love for Himself. “Thou shalt 
not have strange gods before Me.” Nor is He satisfied with a 
portion of this love; He must have it in its entirety, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and soul and with all 
thy mind and strength.” In our relations with God there can be 
no neutrality. Either we love Him and are loved by Him; or we 
withhold our love and receive disloyalty’s reward. “He that is 
not with me,” says Christ, “is against me and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth.” Between the condition, then, of a man 
who commits one mortal sin and that of a habitual sinner it is not 
a question of merit, but of unworthiness; not a question who is 
more worthy, but who is less worthy. It is rather a question of 
the degree of guilt of two criminals, each of whom has forfeited 
his right to eternal life and has incurred eternal punishment. 
“Whosover shall keep the whole law, but offend in one point is 
become guilty of all” (St. Jas., ii, 10). 


In carrying out the will of God we must expect to encounter 
obstacles and difficulties. Trials and tribulations are component 
parts of man’s life on earth, and they subserve a divine purpose. 
Some, but few they are, who are scarcely ever troubled by a 
gtievous temptation. Others have a life long combat with many 
and various temptations. Again some are lightly tempted in re- 
gard to certain commandments, but suffer violent temptations in 
regard to others. It is not a great thing, observes the Author of 
the Imitation, for one to be so devout and fervent while he feels 
no weight of adversity in time of trouble; yet if he suffer 
patiently, there will be hope of great profit. “But fire trieth iron, 
and temptations the just man.” The greater the difficulties over- 
come and the longer the contest successfully endured, the greater 
is the evidence of love, the greater the merit and the greater the 
reward. God is faithful, and if we hearken to His counsel, to call 
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upon Him in the time of trial, He will not suffer us to be tempted 
beyond our strength. 

In everything that pertains to sanctifaction we intuitively tum 
to our Divine Lord, the Founder of Christianity, as our model, 
And when we consider the excess of love, the richness of mercy, 
the marvelous condescension, the sufferings, humility and forbear- 
ance, we see Christianity in its Founder revealed; and when we 
ask whence it is that the Son of God should robe Himself in our 
nature to redeem and exalt us, the response reaches us intoned in 
the words of the holy Writ: “In the head of the book it is written - 
of me, that I should do Thy will O God.” The sacrifices, obla- 
tions and holocausts of the Old Law were inadequate to take 
away the guilt of sin. “Holocausts for sin did not please Thee,” 
Then said the second Divine Person: “Behold I come to do thy 
will.” To this perfect submission of the Son to the will of the 
Father we are indebted for the inestimable blessings and super- 
abundant fruits of the Redemption. And when He entered on 
His public ministry and gave the wondering Jews unequivocal 
testimony of His Divinity, He declared the purpose of His mis- 
sion in these words: “I am come down from heaven, not to do my 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me” (St. John, vi, 38). 
Later on, when at the solicitation of His disciples, “Lord, teach us 
to pray,” He composed a prescribed form of prayer, He placed 
among its first petitions the one that bespeaks the highest and 
holiest aim of Christian endeavor and Christian resignation: 
“Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” Finally, when 
His earthly career was drawing to its close and He knelt in the 
_ garden of Olives, agonized by the natural dread of the cruel and 
ignominious death He was about to suffer, He prayed that, if it 
were possible, He be spared the horrors of an ordeal from which 
His human nature shrunk: “Father, if it be possible, let this 
chalice pass from me.” Yet, in humble submission to the will of 
His Father, He added: “Not My will, but Thine be done.” 

With this example of our Lord Jesus Christ before us, we 
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should accept with patience and resignation the trials and tribu- 
lations it may please God to send us, and be prepared to suffer 
the loss of all things rather than depart in the least from His 
holy will, remembering that not everyone that saith, Lord, Lord, 
but he that doeth the will of His Father who is in heaven, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


PARABLE OF THE UNFAITHFUL STEWARD AND 
ITS APPLICATION 
BY THE REV. SAVINIEN LOUISMET, 0.S.B. 


“There was a certain rich man who had a steward, and the same was 
accused unto him that he had wasted his goods. He called him and said: 
How is this? Give an account of thy stewardship, for, now, thou canst be 
steward no longer.’—Luke, xvi, 1-2. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Parable-—That the rich man of the parable is God.— 
God rich in mercies—In regard to Him, every man is a steward.—The 
children of this world and the children of light—That we are bad 
stewards—Our many accusers—The most terrible of all, at the Judg- 
ment, a sinner’s conscience-—How to avert such a fearful consummation. 


The rich man of whom it is question in this parable is God. 
God is rich, ineffably rich. First of all, God is rich in Himself; 
rich in the boundless and fathomless ocean of His own divine life 


and in the infinitude of His perfections. Rich in that He is 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost: all self-sufficient, never needing to 
go out of Himself for anything. God has no need of any of His 
creatures. If He made, out of nothing, legions of angels and of 
human beings, it is not for His own advantage, but for theirs 
only, that they might become holy and happy even as He is. And 
for them also, not for Himself as deriving any good from them, 
He created the world of inferior natures animate and inanimate: 
the firmament, the earth, the sea, the countless species of plants 
and animals, and the laws of nature which govern them. But, 
although God has no need of all these things and they do not add 
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the tiniest drop to the full measure of bliss which He finds in Him. 
self, nevertheless they all belong to Him. The myriads of stars, 
the legions of bright pure spirits, the millions of men in their syc- 
cessive generations, and all inferior creatures are His property, 
His goods: He has an absolute right and dominion over them: 
no one can wrest them from His hands. Indeed God is rich! 

But there is one particular aspect of the wealth of God which 
ought to appeal to us very strongly; this, namely, that He is rich 
in mercies. “The Lord is rich in mercies,” says St. Paul (Eph, 
xi, 4), and in the second Epistle to the Corinthians (i, 3) the 
same St. Paul calls God “the Father of mercies,” the Father, that 
is to say, who is full of mercies towards those He has adopted 
for His children. See how true this is. 

What a mercy that God first loved us; that He loved us from 
all eternity, when we were not; when He knew we would become 
His enemies by sin; when we had actually become His enemies, 
again and again, by obstinate and most grievous transgressions! 
What a mercy that “God so loved the world as to give it His 
only Son” (John, iii, 16) and His Holy Spirit; and that our 
Lord Jesus Christ died for us on the Cross, and instituted His 
Church with the treasure of the seven Sacraments to minister to 
the wants of our soul! What a mercy that He should be so ready 
and willing to forgive us our trespasses as soon as ever we are 
sincerely sorry for them, and to give us the kiss of peace and re- 
conciliation, and to give us back the princely robe of grace and 
innocence! What a mercy that our Lord should so lovingly feed 
our soul, as often as we wish, every day if we choose, with His 
very flesh and blood, thereby giving us each time a fresh earnest 
of the glory of heaven where we shall “sing the mercies of the 
Lord, forever” (Ps. Ixxxviii, 2). Yes, indeed, the Lord is rich 
in mercies! Yes indeed, God is rich, very rich, exceedingly rich! 

The rich man of our parable had a steward. This word stew- 
ard has at present a twofold meaning. It may mean one who 
manages affairs for another person; and it is used also to desig: 
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nate an officer on a vessel whose duty it is to attend to passengers. 
Manifestly, it is question, here, of the first kind of steward, of 
him who is a sort of administrator, who is entrusted with the care 
of some of the goods of the rich man, whose duty it is to preserve 
these goods and make them fructify. Manifestly also, the qual- 
ities most required in such a steward are those of honesty and 
zeal for the interests of his master. As the goods of which he has 
the administration are not his but his master’s, it is clear that the 
steward cannot do with them what he pleases. He is not at lib- 
erty to let them lie idle and profitless, or to use them as his own 
to the detriment of his master, or to give them away gratuitously 
to other people. He may not squander them, or allow them to go 
to rack and ruin, or suffer thieves to run away with them. The 
steward is responsible for all that is given into his care: sooner 
or later he will have to render an account of his administration. 
Now, brethren, in regard to the Lord God, our Creator, every 
man is a steward; every one of us is entrusted with some of the 
goods which belong to God and will have, one day, to render an 
account of his administration of them. We have, every one of us, 
received from the hands of God our human body and our soul 
with their marvellous little world of faculties. Moreover, we 
have received a certain portion of the natural goods of this world, 
and a certain amount of time and money and opportunities. 
Finally, we have received a large share of the treasures of di- 
vine grace: the light of faith, the word of God, the Sacraments, 
good examples, books of piety. Now all these things are God’s 
goods, not our own. Our very body and our very soul, our 
whole self and every one of our faculties, all belong to God, and 
We are not at liberty to use them, and with them the things of 
this world, as we please. Each one of us is expected to use these 
things aright, keep them in proper condition, make them fructify 
to God by procuring His glory. We are responsible for them. 
We shall have to give an account of our administration of them. 
Though shrouded as yet in the dim future, a day of reckoning is 
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surely coming; and it will break upon us as on the steward of 
the Gospel, all of a sudden, when least expected. 

The steward was accused that he had wasted his master’s 
goods. Justly accused, as his conscience warned him, as is made 
manifest by the steps he took in order to meet the new situation 
which was soon to be his. Being an unjust steward he did not 
scruple to employ unjust means, and, after having squandered 
his master’s goods, to do him a further injury by tampering with 
the obligations of his various debtors, and altering them to their 
advantage; all this, in order to win for himself the good will and 
assistance of these people in the hour of his need. Our Lord 
praises him as having acted wisely: not that God would condone 
the iniquity of such a proceeding, but because He wants us to 
take a lesson of prudence and thrift in spiritual things, even from 
the sinners in their ways of sin and at their own peculiar point of 
view. For, says our Lord, “the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light” in regard to the 
things of God. 

Brethren, what a glorious appellation is that here given us by 
our Lord: children of Light! In right of our Baptism, by the 
splendors of Divine Revelation, by the Gospel of Christ, we are 
indeed invested with the very light that proceeds from the Father 
in heaven: we are children of light as well as stewards of God. 
The pity that we should make so little use of the light which is 
in us and that we should prove such unjust stewards! 

For it is true that we have wasted our Master’s goods. Our 
time or rather God’s time, given us that we might adore God in 
spirit and truth, and transform ourselves into other Christs, and 
work at the vineyard which is His Church, how we have squan- 
dered it! Ah! me, well indeed may we be accused to our Divine 
Master that we have wasted His goods! 

But who will be our accusers? They will be many and of di- 
verse kinds. First of all the devils who tempted us in life. They 
have done it with that very end in view, to be able to accuse us 
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at the tribunal of Christ and convince us of guilt, and drag us 
with themselves to perdition, Then our accomplices in sin, 
whether they were the principals in it or whether we were so. In 
either case we have been giving them heart to offend God, coun- 
tenancing them in their evil course, and this will stand against us 
as a peculiarly hateful offense. Still more clamorous an accuser 
of the sinner will be the victim of his sin, the person he may have 
ruined in fortune by his dishonest dealings, or in good repute by 
his calumny, or in purity by his seduction or violence. Other 
accusers there will be such as the parents, the teachers and the 
priests who will have endeavored to imbue us with the truths of 
religion and to make us walk in the path of virtue. Other ac- 
cusers again, all the dear saints of God, whose lives and examples 
ought to have been so many incentives to good and are such an 
eloquent condemnation of our evil lives. Will our guardian angel 
turn accuser also? I do not think so. His task in our behalf is 
one wholly of love and mercy. He will plead for us, as will also 
our dear Lady, the Blessed Virgin Mary, though it may be all in 
vain, through our own fault. But, more terrible than all these, 
our conscience will be our own accuser, and finally, God himself, 
who has been the witness, the great unerring witness of our whole 
life and will then be the incorruptible judge of it. 

Conscience accuses one even at present and makes one to 
tremble in the secret of one’s heart at one’s own evil deed, even 
though there be no human witness of the deed and no fear of be- 
ing found out. True, the sinner may stifle the voice of his con- 
science, for a time at least; but, directly after death, as soon as 
the guilty soul is brought face to face with the Just Judge, our 
Lord, in the intense light of His unutterable sanctity, the guilty 
soul will accuse itself, and judge itself and condemn itself. It 
cannot help but do this, and our Lord will have only to ratify the 
sentence pronounced by the sinner against himself. Out of his 
own mouth, so to say, the faithless steward will stand convicted 
of having wasted all his master’s goods, and of having to the very 
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last offered no sort of reparation or given any sign of repentance, 
He died in his sin and death sealed his doom forever. 

O brethren, let us dread such a terrible fate, and, in order to 
avert it, let us hasten to follow our Lord’s advice, that is to say, 
with the mammon of iniquity, by alms deeds, let us make friends 
in heaven who will obtain for us the pardon of our past infidelities 
and the grace of a new and saintly life. Amen. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE APPEAL OF CHRIST’S TEARS 
BY THE REV. J. E. CANAVAN, S.J. 


“And when He drew near, seeing the city He wept over it saying: If thou 
also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace; 
but now they are hidden from thy eyes.”’—Luke, xxix, 41-42. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Christ's tears over the destruction of Jerusalem show that 
He is the Saviour, that He came to save. 


II, He coMPASSIONATES us, His friends, when we sin, because sin is our 
greatest evil: (a) Sin is the rejection of God’s dominion and of Christ's 
love, and the deliberate choice of evil. (b) Sin brings ruin: all the 
misery of the world ts rooted in sin. 


III. The appeal of Christ's tears: (a)Christ is hurt by our sin, because 
He is our closest friend. (b) Because His interests are bound up with 
ours. (c) His pain at our sin should lead us directly to be ashamed, 
and through shame to repentance. 


The sudden glimpse of a great city has often surprised a man 
into expressing the thought which lay nearest to his heart. And 
this revelation, too, is often the outcome not of a passing emo- 
tion, not of a momentary wonder, but of a lifelong conviction or 
outlook or ideal. For example: we are told that Bliicher, as he 
stood under the dome of St. Paul’s and saw beneath him the 
endless streets, the moving multitudes of London, exclaimed, 
“What plunder!’ His fixed opinion on war, his delight in a vic- 
tory, his motive of action, his valuation of success, were focussed 
and concentrated in that exclamation. But how differently Jesus 
behaved when He came with His joyful company up the slope of 
the hill and round the bend of Olivet, into the sudden sight of 
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Jerusalem! He too saw a city that was rich and populous and 
beautiful; He too saw in vision this city in ruins, its shrines dese- 
crated, its wealth plundered, its people dispersed, its streets a 
wilderness, its beauty despoiled by a victorious foreign army— 
and He burst into tears. For Jesus had come to save: He is the 
Saviour, the Lord’s anointed; and He is hurt to tears when that 
which He came to save wills its own destruction. In those tears 
on Olivet we have a priceless revelation of Christ’s mind. We 
know that Christ’s life-work suffers, in a sense, defeat if one 
soul is lost to grace; and we know further, that this loss is to 
Christ a personal sorrow. 

It would be well for us, therefore, to-day to consider Christ’s 
compassion, how He suffers with those who have thrown away 
their chance, who have not known the things that are to their 
peace. His compassion is not a selfish pity for His own great 
endeavors gone astray, but a genuine human sorrow for the 
sufferings of His friends. “I have not called you servants, but 
friends,” He told the Apostles: and again He asked “Is there 
greater love than this that a man lay down his life for his 
friends?’ Jerusalem was to Jesus the chief city of His country, 
the pledge of God’s covenant, the one shining light in an idol- 
atrous world: and He wept over its doom. We are Christ’s 
friends, friends for whom He has died, and He suffers with us 
in our misery. Salvianus, a priest of Marseilles, put this idea 
strongly when he said, “Christ is the most needy in the universe, 
because He feels the needs of all.” Our difficulties, our suffering, 
our sickness, our hunger, all the pain with which the world is at 
present afflicted, have been felt by Christ: when He was lifted up 
on the Cross He drew all these things to Himself. But what 
chiefly stirs our Lord’s compassion? It is our greatest calamity, 
our one overwhelming evil—Sin! 

We do not realize what a disaster sin is. We treat it lightly, 
explain it away, regard it as an infirmity, condemn it, perhaps, as 
an impropriety : but as to what it really is, in what its essential 
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badness consists, few of us have any perception. Sin is, really, 
the warping of our entire nature; it is an open act of rebellion; it 
is a deliberate rejection of God’s dominion and love. It is the 
rejection of Christ’s love! This is the pity of it, the wanton cru- 
elty of it. Christ who is God as the Father is God, left His place 
in Heaven and took a body and a soul like ours to win us from 
sin; He lived in poverty, He went about doing good, He filled 
the world with peace and fragrance, He taught with power as no 
man had ever taught before, in order to entice us to love purity 
of heart. Nay more: He allowed the agony to come upon Him 
in the Garden and enfold Him like a fire, He gave free rein to 
sin itself to sicken His soul, to defile Him, as it were, in bat- 
talions—all the sins of the world, the sins of the cities of the 
plain, of that Jerusalem over which He had wept, over your sins 
and mine—in order to make satisfaction to the Father by His 
intense suffering. Is it any wonder, then, that Christ’s human 
heart compassionates us when we sin? If thought is to be mea- 
sured by conduct, if convictions are to be tested by the sacrifices 
which one is prepared to make for them, how must Our Lord 
regard our sins! Apart altogether from the sting of ingratitude 
which He must have felt as He lay prone in the Garden, how His 
soul must have been dismayed when He, who loves us, saw us 
walking lightly upon disaster, breasting, as it were, the flood tides 
of destruction. For when we reject God’s grace and commit sin, 
we, like Jerusalem, do not know the things that are to our peace. 

The destruction that came upon Jerusalem was the result of sin. 
That city sinned for a fleeting feeling of security and even to-day 
God’s hand is heavy upon her, her shrines are deserted and 
her people are dispersed. We sin casually, as though it were a 
thing to be taken for granted as part of the usual round of life; 
we sin through laziness, through cowardice, because of this of 
the other base fear, and go on our way thinking no more about 
it. But Christ sees both the crime in the present and the punish- 
ment that awaits it in the future, even as He felt the shame of 
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Jerusalem when it rejected Him and saw, across a narrow span 
of years, the temple in flames. Our Lord knows what sin means 
and what it brings in its wake. He knows that God made this 
world a garden into which pain and sorrow and want would not 
intrude; that in it He placed a man and a woman, made after 
His own image, who were His friends, whom He spoke with 
day by day. And these creatures sinned and spoiled the plan; 
by their own act they reversed the order appointed for them. 
They were created immortal, they had now to die; they were 
made for enjoyment, they had now to suffer more than the brute 
beasts over whom they held dominion. And not merely they, 
the first offenders, but their entire posterity, so that it is true to 
say that every cancer that eats the flesh, every sorrow that gnaws 
the heart, every calamity, all the bitterness of parting, all the 
agony of war and pestilence and famine, is the direct result of 
sin. Whole civilizations have perished, whole races have dis- 
appeared, because they would not keep the law of life. And 
besides this, we who have the faith know (and we should cherish 
the knowledge) that the degradation of sin follows us beyond 
the grave. Jerusalem may yet be forgiven if she repents: but 
if we die unrepentant, if we sin finally and do not retract, our 
destruction will be eternal. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
Christ compassionates with us when we behave so foolishly? 
Is it any wonder that the perfect human heart of Our Lord 
suffered anguish when He saw how unconcernedly we sin, how 
complacently we add to the sum of human misery, how de- 
fantly we walk on our doom! 

The Catholic Church is the Church of Christ and as such 
her chief duty is to help us to save our souls. Therefore, she 
often threatens us with the punishment of sin, but not in a 
cold, heartless way. She does not hold up a cruel finger and 
say, “Sin, and you will be lost; and the sentence will be just.” 
No, even while she warns, even while she threatens, as she does 
to-day when she holds up the destruction of Jerusalem before 
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us “for our correction,” she, at the same time, stirs our love 
and our pity by a picture of exquisite tenderness—the picture 
of our loving Master weeping over what He has failed to save. 
Sin, if you like, sin if you are heartless enough, but remember 
that Christ has been hurt to tears by your destruction. 

This then is Our Lord’s feeling towards us when we sin, 
He weeps for us because we have rejected His love, because 
we have done ourselves the greatest possible wrong, because we 
have fallen upon the most dreadful evil. And He grieves for 
us because He loves us, because He is our friend. If He wept 
over a city, how much more will He weep for you, O men of 
little faith, who are His living temples! And if we have sinned, 
it ought not be hard for us to repent, just because it is so easy 
for us to be ashamed. The feeling of shame for sin is a great 
grace which we should pray for because it leads to sorrow. If 
we are ashamed and sorry we may expect mercy—the healing 


touch, the supporting grace, of Our Lord—because it is His wish 
not that we should perish, but that we should live. 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SAINTS AND SINNERS 
BY THE REV. BEDE JARRETT, 0.P. 


SYNOPSIS.— Introduction. Two extremes, as far as Temple-door to- 

gether; no further. Both told the Truth and both get what asked for. 

I. One is justified and the other is not; and the one justified was o 
sinner. Hence correct our ideas of “sinners” and “saints,” which terms 
are not mutually exclusive. 

II. Part cause of this confusion is due to badly written lives of saints 
who are made unreal and without faults. 

III, Sanctity means love of God which is possible sometimes even tn 
a sinner’s heart; analogy from tempestuous child which often loves its 
mother very much; application of analogy; hence it may happen that 
the greater saint who eventually secures a higher place in Heaven may 
have to suffer a more fierce Purgatory. 

Conclusions:—(a) This parable should make us very careful in our 
judgments of others. 

(b) This parable should give us immense motives for taking heort 
after sin and failure. 
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In this parable of Our Lord (whether it be a description of 
an actual incident or not is of little consequence) we have set 
out before us two characters, almost we may say two extremes 
of character. They go indeed together as far as the Temple- 
door, but no further together, for one proceeds thence towards 
the altar of the Temple, the other remains afar off. Says 
Crashaw, the convert poet of the reign of Charles II., in his 
biting epigram: 

One nearer to God’s altar trod 
The other to that altar’s God. 


Now when dealing with their different attitudes and their 
prayers, it is essential that we should note straight away one 
common character, they both told the truth. At least we have 
a right to presume from Our Blessed Lord’s words that the 
Pharisee was really an eminently respectable man, and that the 


Publican was really a sinner. Secondly, we can also note that 
they both were rewarded exactly with what they asked for; 
the Publican wanted mercy and got it, the Pharisee wanted 
justice and he got that, whatever it was worth to him. But 
interesting as both these points are, neither of them touches 
the heart of the parable which is far more revolutionary than 
either, 


I. The main doctrine of it, which is totally subversive of a 
good deal of current judgment, is that of the two characters 
chosen one was rather justified than the other, and the one that 
was rather justified was the sinner. There is no doubt at all 
about this, for it is Our Lord’s own final remark. This it has 
just been said, is subversive of much current judgment. Why? 
Because it shows us that “sinner” and “saint” are not mutually 
exclusive terms; a saint is a sinner and knows himself to be a 
sinner, does not merely pretend to be a sinner but knows it 
and is. On the other hand a sinner can be, is, on the fair way 
to become (if he just catches this divine glimpse of it), a saint. 
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We are too free with our contrasts and too fond of supposing 
sinner and saint to be in opposition. They are not, need not be. 

II. To be quite frank, much of the cause of this confusion 
must be put to the discredit of the biographers of the saints, 
These well-meaning and (as unfortunately they sometimes are) 
ineffective, people have written such lives of their heroes as to 
suggest that saints are totally removed from the ordinary de- 
fections of character, and so place them perhaps on a level of 
admiration (though often even this is failed of achievement) 
but not of imitation. Every accusation against their characters 
is rebutted, every defect overlaid with indignant protest, every 
failure blatantly denied. Yet saints were human, did sin, and 
yet thereby did not lose their sainthood. Of one only, who was 
wholly a creature, has it been said that no taint of sin defiled 
her. But the others were at once sinners and saints. 

III. Now what exactly makes a saint? How is the Publican 
more justified and the Pharisee put so out of court? What 
makes the one easily capable of sanctity and the other able to 
achieve sanctity only after having been broken by God’s fierce- 
ness? What makes a saint? One thing only, the love of God! 
This phrase sounds very trite and simple but if it be resolutely 
followed out it will make us revise considerably our judgments 
on the folk about us. A saint is a person who has a love of 
God and a saint may therefore be capable of falling from per- 
fect rectitude of character so long as he does not forfeit his 
characteristic of love. 

To make this more plain let me take an analogy from home 
life. It is often said that the naughty child usually turns out 
best; but that is not the point here to be considered. Here we 
can note rather this, that the naughty child not only may tum 
out best but may actually, which is more to our purpose, even 
in the very moments of its naughtiness love best. Even in its 
very fits of explosion when it is thumping its mother, when 
it has to be carried out of the room kicking, biting, and scream 
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ing, it yet within its little heart may have a love which shames 
the paler love of the docile child. In its paroxysms of anger 
it will stop when it sees its mother in trouble, it will stop its 
own tears to dry its mother’s, it will ask for punishment to make 
good its sin. It has wonderful love and it will seem all the 
better, kinder, more loving, after its passion has swept over it, 
as the earth is better, fresher, more fragrant after its summer 
storms. The child has its little endearing ways and clambers 
back again into favor when all is done. 

Now I think we may take it that the analogy holds true of 
men and women, who are the children of God. It is possible 
fora man to have his tempests of passion and yet to love God. 
This does not excuse or palliate his sin, but it merely states it 
to be compatible with love, though of course mortal sin while 
it is in the soul kills love by destroying charity. He knows 
his own failure nor does he condone it, he is made miserable, 
perhaps even humble and loving (such is God’s grace) under 
the horrible stain of his sin; it is so degrading that his shame 
is piteous to watch; yet he loves. He has tried, has failed, still 
makes efforts at trying. He is not so perfect as his fellow but 
he is holier, for it is possible to find between two men that one 
is more perfect and the other more-holy. 

In Our Lord’s very parable there is nothing in the actual 
wording to suggest that the Pharisee was not a good man. It 
isa pity he is caught boasting and a pity he has forgotten his 
act of contrition; but he is eminently respectable, gives alms as 
the Law directs, prays twice a week (quite by accident of course 
the Hebrews had two market days a week), and apaprently does 
nothing very wrong. He can be for the moment considered at 
least in the ordinary phrase as perfect. Now the Publican is 
a sinner and is by no means perfect, but he is conscious of his 
sin and is terribly sorry about it. He quite realizes how degrad- 
ing it all is and how he was meant for far better things and how 
also he owed God far better things out of gratitude for all the 
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past. Indeed he has done wrong but he loves, hence the full tide 
of his sorrow. Both were good, but one was merely perfect, the 
other hugely loving. 


Hence, for Catholic ethics have the merit of being thorough- 
going, we can easily suppose that the bigger saint (7. ¢., to re- 
peat, the one whose love of God is greatest) may have the harder 
Purgatory. Purgatory depends roughly upon the amount of 
sin, Heaven on the amount of love. Perfect characters (using 
perfect in the sense of the Pharisee taken at his best) may need 
a less severe cleansing but may have merited a less high place 
in Heaven; while the bigger souls who were capable of terrible 
failures were capable also of dazzling success; they could fall 
tragically low but they could climb perilously high; they could 
touch the depths of evil but scale the peaks of good. For the 
first they must be cleansed, for the second rewarded, And just 
as the chart of their spiritual temperature will show at times 
a line dropping down far below normal, it will show also at 
times a point of feverish love perilously near the ending of all 
life. It may not be quite healthy, but it is heroic. 


This then will lead us to two very practical results: 


(1) We must be very careful how we judge other people. 
Oh, yes, they may seem to us here to be quite bad characters; 
they may be looked upon as the failures of their congregation; 
their names bye-words among us. Yet none the less (here is 
the shame of it for us) they may have actually got more love 
of God than we, in all our sheltered lives, were ever capable of 
achieving. Many a priest will confess, with tears in his eyes, as 
he leaves the dying bedside of some poor wayward soul that 
has stood in the pillory of public opinion, that he had no idea 
of sorrow for sin so vehement nor of love of God so fiery and 
violent. Even his Easter confessions may well persuade him 
that it is not by the most respectable members of his flock that 
the best and most heartfelt acts of contrition are made. If the 
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priest sees this, the people may well be taught to be chary in 
the judgnient of others. 


(2) We have an immense reason for taking courage. If 
we are at all fair with ourselves and honest, we shall be conscious 
of a good deal of evil in our own lives. We may perhaps after 
repeated failure have come to the conclusion that there is hardly 
any use for us to go on trying. So many attempts have all 
broken down that it is incredible we should at last after all suc- 
ceed. In despair we cry out that we can never be perfect. But 
swift on the heels of this parable we hear Our Lord’s cry: “Who 
expected you to be perfect? Not I surely, for I know what is 
in man!” Saint Catharine in a fine phrase of balanced teaching 
sums up the parable in a flash, “God doth not ask a perfect work 
but infinite desire.” No demand is made from us that we should 
be without sin, but a demand is made that we should love, and 
love means this at least that we never give in to failure. Love 
means something stronger than death and more fierce than hell; 
it means sorrow for failures past, it means no less continued 
persistence in our efforts in the future. We have suffered heavy 
losses and are faint and weary with the strain of our attacks, 
but if love inspires us, if love is the flag we fight for, if we love 
the Captain we follow, and love the purpose of our war, and 
love our final crown, then failure means no more than the need 
of another attempt, and the enemy no more than the necessary 
material out of which victory is fashioned. 


To go back to the parable of Our Blessed Lord. Here we 
have set out before us two types, both apparently good, both 
justified, but one better, more justified than the other. These 
two types stand for different forms of sanctity or goodness, 
one is more perfect, the other holier; one has less sin, the other 
more love; one lacks the essential strength, the vigor which the 
other possesses. The one is therefore more quiet, more circum- 
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spect, more cautious; the other more moved to anger and to 
passion but also more moved to love. The one is more even 
and more calm, the other far more violent; but then of course 
the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence and none but the 
violent shall ever bear it away. 













SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE VERY REV. J. R. NEWELL, O.P., LECT. S. TH. AND 
PREACHER-GENERAL 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PROTESTANTISM A FALSE PROPHET 

























“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
inwardly Nyy Ors are ravening wolves. By their fruits you shall know them.”— 
Matt., vii, 1 


A prophet, in the sense of the New Testament and of the 
Christian Dispensation, is a teacher of the Christian Religion; 
and a false prophet is a teacher of doctrines opposed to the 
Religion of Jesus Christ. The false prophet, while seeking his 
own exaltation and enrichment through the corruption of 
Christian truth and the perversion of souls, always poses as the 
possessor of superior wisdom and goodness. Exploiting the pride 
and passions of men, he represents himself as the champion of 
their liberties and the hero of religious reformation. Almost 
every century in the Christian era has had its false prophet, who, 
in his day, succeeded in withdrawing the careless and lax from 
the faith; but there is one that has surpassed all others and has 
the most egregiously imposed upon Christian society, and that 
one is Protestantism. The originators of Protestantism, the self- 
styled Reformers, were false prophets. They flattered tyrannical 
and turbulent princes by advocating national Churches inde- 
pendent of the See of Peter and subject to the Royal Supremacy. 
They flattered the proud of mind by proclaiming the right of 
individual private judgment in all matters of Christian belief. 
They flattered the depraved by denying the necessity of good 
works for salvation and by asserting the total depravity of man 
and the consequent loss of free will. They flattered the pre- 
sumptuous and hypocritical by a false spirituality, teaching that 
the grace of God, once possessed, could never be lost, whatever’ 
793 
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sins might be committed; so that the unjust and adulterer js 
always “A pleasant child.” 


Protestantism claims to be the author of modern liberty and 
progress, when, on the contrary, it long and furiously opposed 
these blessings by handing over the faith, the conscience and 
the lives of Christian peoples to the dictates and penal laws of 
Protestant Kings and Parliaments; by denying the value of 
human reason and the existence of free will, and by opposing 
the spread of education and the study of the arts and sciences, 
which it styled “Vain human things.” 


And because the nineteenth century, just past, boasted much | 
of itself as a great success, Protestantism loudly claimed the 
credit for its “Progress.” For the religious agnosticism of the 
nineteenth century Protestantism may rightly claim the credit; 
but the source of the scientific and material progress of that 
century is to be found in the human mind; which, a century 
before Protestantism appeared, was in full career of activity 
when, under the encouraging unity of Christendom, the great 
Catholic scientist, Columbus, discovered the New World. Pro- 
testantism has nothing to do with modern inventions,—its very 
essence is Calvin’s denial of free will; Luther’s denunciation of 
human reason; absolute predestination of men to hell; infant 
damnation, and, in its fundamental principle or reason of being, 
the denial of the Church’s divine authority in matters of Chris- 
tian belief, and the rebellious appeal to private judgment. 


Coming to men in the clothing of sheep, Protestantism pre- 
tends to respect the Bible. Fully a century before the Reforma- 
tion the printing press, in the hands of a united Catholic world, 
had issued two hundred editions of the Bible in the vernacular 
language of all nations; but Protestantism, wherever it gained 


the ascendant, seized on and monopolized the press; and its first 
publication was a translation of the Bible, in which, for sectarian 
purposes, it deliberately corrupted the Sacred Text in not less 
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than forty passages pertaining to vital doctrines of Christianity. 
“Beware of false prophets, by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The last fruit of Protestantism is the materialistic philosophy 
of our day which aims at banishing God from His creation and 
the Son of God from His spiritual sovereignty over human 
society, and the consequent deluge of blood and iron that is now 
destroying the nations. “Beware of false prophets’—of their 
pretended light and liberty, which are darkness and corruption. 
Beware of their lying literature—Masonic and socialist. Let 
our Catholic young men, who must face the danger amid a de- 
Christianized society, strengthen their faith by the attentive 
reading of Catholic works and by the earnest practice of their 
religion. And let Catholic parents, as they value their salvation 
and that of their children, attend strictly to their children’s 
Catholic training, and especially to their early and frequent com- 
munion—so that the rising Catholic generation may be the 
friends of Jesus and the hope of the Church, and may not be 
found, in the approaching evil days, enlisted in the cause of the 
false prophet and parading, deluded and degraded, in the ranks 
of the enemies of God. 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
OUR DUTY TOWARD THE POOR 


“Make to yourselves friends of the Mammon of iniquity, that when you 
shall fail they may receive you into everlasting tabernacles.”—Luke, xvi, 9. 


By the design of God the human race is bound together as a 
iniversal family in a solidarity of mutual dependence, respon- 
sibility and helpfulness. Our temporal welfare is made to de- 
pend on the products which we wring by labor from the earth, 
which Divine Providence intended primarily for the support of 
the life of all in suitable measure. If, therefore, in the natural 
course, wealth accumulates largely in the hands of an individual 
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it should be used with a sense of responsibility to the community 
and to God. In relation to the right of God, our personal right 
in earth’s goods is restricted to their use; and they should be 
used in accordance with the will of God, of Whom we are the 
stewards and to Whom we must render account. 

The poor are, in part, the natural and divinely ordained bene. 
ficiaries of the trust which the rich hold as agents under Provi- 
dence; and hence the early divine legislation on the moral use 
of riches: “There will not be wanting poor in the (‘promised’) 
land of thy habitation; therefore I command thee to gpen thy 
hand to thy needy and poor brother” (Deut., xv, 11). When 
therefore the rich, abusing their limited right in property, insist 
on their legal claims so far as to refuse all aid to the poor, they 
sin grievously—even as any robber—against the natural and 
divine law of justice. They sin grievously also against Christian 
charity. 

The supernatural relationship into which God, in His infinite 
love, has elevated mankind in His Incarnate Son Jesus Christ, 
binds men to one another by a holier and more intimate bond 
than that of our natural humanity, and calls for a tenderer 
piety towards our brother man. This piety is commanded and 
exemplified in the teaching and the life of Christ. In His ser- 
mon on the Mount Jesus spoke for the poor and said: “Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. . . . Give and it 
shall be given unto you—full measure, pressed down and rut- 
ning over, will they return unto your bosom.” He warned us, 
by His parable, of the fate of Dives for refusing aid to poor 
Lazarus; and, identifying Himself with the poor and making 
their cause His own, He declared that the eternal destiny of the 
rich will be decided by their conduct toward the unfortunate, 
whom he calls His brethren. “In that day the Son of man will 
say to those on His left: Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever 
lasting fire. For I was hungry and you did not give me t0 
eat; I was naked and you clothed me not. . . . For as long a 
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you did it not to the least of these my brethren, you did it not 
to me. Then He will say to those on His right: Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, and possess the Kingdom prepared for 
you. For I was hungry and you gave me to eat; I was naked 
and you clothed me. . . . For as long as you did it to one of 
these my brethren you did it unto me; enter into the joy of 
your Lord.” 

The Incarnate Son of God submitted to the poorest of human 
conditions in order to expiate our avarice; to uplift a sordid 
world by the might of His divine example, and to induce His 
followers to considerateness and liberality toward the poor. 
He did not condemn riches, nor the rich, but the pride, the 
apostasy and the cruel inhumanity which riches occasion in the 
hearts of those who put their trust in wealth and not in God. 

And what a gigantic task He set for His Apostles to ac- 
complish in the spiritual conquest of the pagan world! Ignorant 
of the true God and with no conception of the spiritual worth 
of man, the cultured pagans of Greece and Rome regarded them- 
selves as the absolute masters and gods of their possessions; 
and they considered earthly goods only as a means of satisfying 
their ambition, pride and passions. They thus placed a gulf be- 
tween themselves and the poor; living in pampered sensuality 
while the poor languished from lack of the necessaries of life. 
And this on a world-wide scale. Beneath the heel of privileged 
wealth the whole world lay groaning in abject poverty and 
slavery. This is what the Apostles of Christ had to face, and 
what early Christianity, under bloody persecutions, had to en- 
dure; till, at length, above the clank of human shackles and 
above the roaring flames of the Martyr’s pyre prevailed the truth 
in victorious trumpet-blasts proclaiming human dignity and free- 
dom: “God created man to His own image and likeness!’— 
Before this truth and its sacred conclusions the pagan ideal was 
hauled down and the Christian Standard run up, under which 
faith in Christ and brotherly love united and ennobled mankind 
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as one family of the Children of God throughout the Christian 
world. 

As the image and likeness of God, therefore, man’s God-given 
faculties and rights must be respected; and, whoever, having 
abundant means above his rational needs, refuses to answer the 
appeal of his indigent brother incurs the mortal guilt of in- 
justice and uncharity and the penalty of eternal damnation, 
“We have passed from death to life because we love the brethren, 
Let us love in truth and in deed. He who loveth not abideth 
in death. But he that hath the substance of this world, and shall 
see his brother in need and shall close up his compassion from 
him, how doth the charity of God abide in him?” (1 John, 3). 
“God hath chosen the poor, rich in faith,” as heirs to the King- 
dom promised to those that love Him, and their patient sufferings 
and grateful prayers are the most powerful plea for grace and 
mercy upon the rich who will relieve their misfortune. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON HEARING HOLY MASS 


“It is written: my house is a house of prayer; but you have made it a 
den of thieves. And he was teaching daily in the temple.”—Luke, xix, 46-47. 


As we are bound by the law of God to observe the Lord’s day, 
we should be careful to fulfill this obligation in the manner in- 
tended by the law, that is, by the devout attendance at the 
Divine worship for the honor of God and for our own spiritual 
benefit. 

The Holy Mass is the Commemorative Sacrifice which Jesus 
made of Himself upon the Cross. In His institution of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, or the Holy Mass, at the Last Supper, He 
expressly connected it with the Sacrifice He was about to offer 
on Calvary, saying: “This is my body, which shall be delivered 
up for you. This is the chalice of the New Testament in my 
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blood, which shall be shed for the remission of sins. This do 
ye for the commemoration of Me.” The only difference, then, 
between the Mass and the sacrificial death of Jesus on the Cross 
is, that, in the Mass Jesus is offered up in the hands of His 
priesthood in an unbloody manner and without undergoing 
death, though His redeeming death is mystically and strikingly 
enacted on the Altar by the separate consecration of the species 
of bread and wine; but the same Victim is offered up in the Mass 
Who offered Himself up for the world’s redemption on the Cross. 
It is therefore by our attendance at Holy Mass that we may be 
truly present at the Sacrifice of Calvary and may make it our 
own with all its mercies and graces. 

To hear Mass properly, therefore, we should adore, thank, 
propitiate and petition God through Christ our Lord, and in 
Union with Him. Now, to fulfill these obligations of Divine 
worship, our attendance at Holy Mass should be punctual and 
devout. We should be present in time to begin the Mass to- 
gether with the priest. It is the public worship of God, and an 
important part of the Holy Sacrifice is comprised in the Psalms, 
prayers, lections and Canticles which precede the Offertory as a 
preparation for the Divine Mysteries about to be acted. The 
priest begins the Mass as the Divinely appointed leader and rep- 
resentative of a supposed actually present congregation. He 
makes public acknowledgment to God, to the Saints and to the 
congregation of his sinfulness, and calls upon the assembled 
faithful to pray for him. Mounting the Altar steps, and always 
speaking for them, he recites aloud the anthems and verses of the 
Introit; nine times He implores God’s mercy; he intones the 
Angelic hymn of Glory to God and peace to men; he turns to 
salute the present people in the name of God; he pours forth the 
grand prayers of the Church for them; he reads for them the 
Epistle, and recites the Gradual; he pronounces for them the 
Gospel of Christ; he confesses the sublime Christian Creed. It 
isa public and magnificent preparation for the Holy Mysteries, 
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and comprises nearly a third part of the Mass. And yet during 
all that time crowds of belated Catholics are seen flowing into 
the Church; and they persist in this conduct in spite of continual 
admonition from the Altar, and without the least apparent in- 
tention of ever being punctual. Instead of duly worshiping God, 
such people offer a scandalous irreverence to the Sanctity of the 
Mass. Let them reflect that, in the things so directly pertaining 
to His worship, God is infinitely jealous, and treats us as we 
treat Him. Indifference, sloth and negligence towards Him 
check the flow of His favors and graces, while fervent readiness 
in His service opens His bountiful hand and induces Him to over- 
whelm us with His Goodness. And when you enter the Church 
let your genuflexion be a thoughtful and deliberate adoration of 
Jesus, the Incarnate Son of God, present in the Holy Eucharist 
in the Tabernacle of the Altar, where the angels of God, who 
see His face, adore Him—‘“to whom every knee shall bow of 
those that are in heaven, on earth and under the earth.” 


We should hear Mass devoutedly. A merely corporal presence 
in the Church will not fulfill the intent of the law of Divine 
worship. The mind and heart should be directed devoutly to 
God and to the sacred act of Divine worship that is going on in 
the Mass. Wilful inattention during Mass is always indevout 
_ and sinful; yet there are Catholics who will talk and laugh 
during Mass! 


The Holy Mass is the prayer of Christ on the Cross for our 
salvation. To hear Mass devoutly, therefore, we should earnestly 
pray with Him,—making acts of adoration, faith, contrition, 
hope, love and thanksgiving, and, together with the adorable 
Victim on the Altar, we should offer up ourselves to God, to 
whom we belong and on whom we depend. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE QUALITIES OF PRAYER 


“And to some who trusted in themselves as Just, and despised others, He 
spoke this parable: Two men went up into the temple to pray, etc.”—Luke, 


xviii, 9. 

The divine privilege granted us of prayer to God, by which 
we fulfill the duty of Religion and seek the blessings which we 
need, requires that so holy an act should have the qualities that 
will make it acceptable to God and efficacious to ourselves. 

The first thing required of us for prayer is to recollect our- 
selves in God. For we are about to address ourselves to Him, 
and should therefore put ourselves in His presence. “When 
thou goest to pray, prepare thy soul, and be not like one who 
tempteth God.” If, through negligence, our mind is absent from 
God when we pray, we insult and tempt Him by irreverence 
and our prayer is mere lip service,—without object or purpose. 
At the very beginning of our prayer, then, we should call God 
toour mind. He is everywhere; the Infinite Spirit who fills 
heaven and earth and supports all things. Having done this, 
we should adore Him and offer our whole being, to do with us 
as He wills. 

The qualities that our prayer should have are, humility, con- 
fidence and earnestness. We should humble ourselves under the 
mighty hand of God and acknowledge our unworthiness in 
His sight. “He hath regard to the prayer of the humble” 
(Ps.x, 15). “The prayer of him that humbleth himself shall 
pierce the clouds; and he shall not arise till the most High hear” 
(Eccl., xxxv, 21). Say with the humble Publican: “O God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” For “a contrite and humble heart 
God will not despise.” If we are humble and contrite in our 
prayer to God, our hearts will be free from enmity towards 
our neighbor, whom we forgive as we pray to be forgiven, and 
for whom we pray as for ourselves. 
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Our prayer should be confident. We should have confidence 
in God, in His infinite goodness and in His promise to hear and 
help us. “When, you pray, believing you shall receive.” Let him 
ask in faith nothing wavering. God is our Father; Jesus, His 
Incarnate Son, is our Mediator and Advocate, and the Holy 
Spirit of love pleads for us; why should we not have confidence? 
Thus the Publican prayed and was heard, as all have ever been 
who have put their trust in God. 

Our prayer should be earnest, that is, attentive and fervent: 
with our mind and our heart upon it. We are speaking to God 
and pleading in the tremendous interests of our eternal Salvation, 
It is not a time for listless manner or wandering thoughts. 
Deliberate and voluntary distraction in prayer is always at least 
a venial sin of irreverence. Make use of the means which con- 
trol attention; employ your Christian imagination, and picture 
to your mind the scenes and mysteries in the redeeming life of 
the Son of God from His Crib at Bethlehem to His death on the 
Cross. In contemplating Him all distractions vanish, and love 
is inflamed. Yet if the mind is habitually dissipated at other 
times, the time of prayer will naturally be a continuous battle with 
our distractions. For lack of one or the other of these dispositions 
—humility, confidence and earnestness, many prayers are nevet 
answered. The prayer of the Pharisee lacked them all and was 
a striking display of their opposites, and left him all the worse 
for his religious mockery. The prayer of the Publican was 
‘humble, confiding and earnest, and he went down to his house 
justified and blessed. 

We must persevere in prayer: God is the same Supreme Ex 
cellence and Sovereign Master on whom we depend to-day a 
yesterday and to-morrow and until the end of our lives, anda 
habit of piety must be established in our souls by constant com 
muning with Him. Often the answer to our petitions is delayed 
until the habit of humble, confident and earnest prayer is at 
quired,—until prayer becomes spontaneous, regular and habitual 
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We should persevere in prayer because properly conditioned 
prayer is a true banking with God,—accumulating for us, with 
great interest, the merit He has been pleased to attach to it, and 
drawing the favor of His answer to it here and the promised 
eternal reward hereafter. We should persevere in prayer be- 
cause prayer is like oars put into our hands by which we are to 
impel the boat of our life, our spiritual life, up the moral stream 
to our heavenly landing place, where God and the Blessed await 
us. We therefore must keep on rowing regularly to make 
progress daily to the end; for if we cease rowing we glide swiftly 
back down the stream to certain disaster. “Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation.” We should persevere in 
prayer because through the habit of prayer which possesses the 
due qualities we cultivate and maintain within us a religious mind 
and a lively faith; we become well-founded on hope and rooted 
in charity by the experience of God’s goodness; we come to con- 
ceive a just horror of sin; we have a ready recourse to the divine 
consolations and protection in our trials and dangers, and our 
whole Christian life and character become solidly established. 


eee ee eee 





A COURSE OF SKETCHES FOR SERMONS 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
BY THE REV, NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 


LXVII.—PaAssIons 


1.—All men have at least one ruling passion ; it usually is a power- 
ful and impelling desire, coloring their whole moral life. 
It may be 
A.—Good; v. g., patriotism, love of God, love of one’s 
own family, pursuit of knowledge. 
B.—Or bad; v. g., anger, lust, avarice, jealousy. 
2.—We have three duties in regard to our passions. 
A.—We should know them. There are three degrees of 
self-knowledge. 
1.—Our external acts. 
2.—Our passions. 
3.—Our dominant passion. 
B.—We must combat our evil passions, for 
1.—Otherwise there will be no peace in our soul; 
v. g., there will be excessive pleasure, un- 
trollable anger, hopeless grief. 
2.—Confirmed passions are apt to lead us into 
great excesses. 
3.—When they become stronger, it is almost im- 
possible to eradicate them. 
C.—We must make our passions the instruments of virtue. 
1.—God intended them to help us in the practice of 
virtue. 
2.—They are sources of energy. 
3.—Without passion we seldom accomplish any- 
thing great or generous. 
4.—The saints turned their passions into instru- 
ments of zeal; v. g., St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius. 
804 
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LXVIII.—VENIAL SIN 


1—The nature of venial sin. 
A—A country’s laws might punish grave crimes with 
banishment for life, others with various terms of f 
imprisonment. Venial sin does not eternally ex- 
clude us from the kingdom of heaven; but it de- 
lays our entrance into it. | 
B.—Certain offenses completely destroy friendship, others 
merely weaken it. Venial sins are like the latter. 
C.—Some diseases weaken the body, others are fatal. 
Venial sins are like the former; they weaken the 
vitality of the soul’s spiritual life. 


































2—The consequences of venial sin, especially habits. 
A.—It dulls the conscience; like slight blows on a sharp- 
edged tool. 
B.—It weakens our love of God, because it is an act of in- 
fidelity to Him. 
; C.—It may lead to mortal sin, for 
1.—It makes sin less abhorrent. 
- it 
2.—It makes us “at home” with sin. 
3.—The dead line between it and mortal sin be- 
0 ; ; 
comes dim. We then easily trespass beyond. 
: 4.—It is punished by God by a lessening of grace. 
3.—The evil of venial sin. 
; A.—It is a violation of God’s law. 
‘ B.—It is the preference of a creature to God; v. g., our- 
selves, our comfort, profit, or pleasure. 
C.—It displeases God, whereas the ambition of our whole 
: life should be to please Him. 







LXIX.—Success 
I—Success is the ultimate attainment of one’s aim. 

A.—In business this means to make notable profit. 
B.—In a journey it means to reach one’s destination. 


1- 
e, 
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C.—In war it means final victory. 
2.—Success is attained 
A.—In business 
1.—By wise investment. 
2.—By attention to details. 
3.—By hard work. 
4.—By profiting from past experience; v. g., elim- 
inating dishonest partners, avoiding faulty 
methods, etc. 
B.—In a journey 
1.—By continuing in the right direction. 
2.—By returning to our route after losing our 
way. 
3.—By persevering against difficulties; v. g., the 
elements, rough roads, weakness. 
C.—In war 
1.—By preparation. 
2.—By strengthening weak points. 
3.—By ample reinforcements. 


3.—Our life is successful if we ultimately attain the end of life, 
i. e., Salvation. Success is attained 
A.—In this business of life 
1.—By investing our all for our soul’s welfare. 
2.—By attending to details; v. g., prayer, sacra- 
ments, example, occasions. 
3.—By realizing that it will require us to do hard 
things: sacrifices for duty, perseverance, 
breaking evil habits. 
4.—By profiting from past experience; v. g., giv- 
ing up evil companions, seeking God's 
help, etc. 


B.—In this journey of life 
1.—By keeping in the state of grace. 
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2.—By prompt return to God if we have sinned. 

3.—By maintaining our courage despite difficul- 
ties; v. g., the bad example of others, our 
own passions and evil habits. 

C.—In this warfare of life 

1.—By storing up God’s grace to prepare us for 
the attacks of the enemy of our soul. 

2.—By eradicating our dominant passion. 

3.—By neglecting no helpful aids; v. g., the sacra- 
ments, prayer, good companions, various 
practices of piety. 


LXX.—COoNFIDENCE IN GOD 


1.—Experience shows God’s providence in the course of history. 


A.—Men’s greed and nations’ ambition have served God’s 
purposes; v. g., 
1.—The spread of Greek language, Roman laws, 
and military roads aided the conversion of 
the world. 
2.—Colonizing schemes have opened new conti- 
nents to the Church. 
B.—National adversities have wrought out God’s designs ; 
Vv. g., 
1.—The trials of God’s chosen people kept alive 
belief in Jehovah. 
2.—Through persecution in Ireland, the faith has 
strengthened in America, Australia, etc. 
3.—The Revolutionary War established a land of 
freedom where the Church has wonderfully 
expanded. 


2—Our personal experience reveals the hand of God in our lives. 


A.—Onur suffering has often brought us nearer to Him. 
B.—His protection has saved us from many dangers. 
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C.—His providence has surrounded us with many salv- 
tary influences. 
3.—Our confidence in God is justified by the teaching of Christ, 
A.—Nothing in the world takes place without God’s per- 
mission. The birds, the flowers. 
B.—Our salvation is the special object of His care. 
C.—Heaven rejoices over a sinner’s repentance. 
D.—God gives us sufficient grace. 
4.—Let our confidence in God inspire cooperation with His 
grace. 


LXXI.—RELIGIous VocATION—BROTHERS 
1.—What is a brother? 


A.—One whose life and labor is consecrated to God. Gen- 
erally there are vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 

B.—In his daily life there is a program of religious exer- 
cises: meditation, communion, recitation of the 
Office, visit to the Blessed Sacrament, spiritual 
reading, beads. 


C.—In his spiritual life he has the guidance of expert ad- 
visers. 


D.—His companionship is one of good example. 

E.—He is free from worldly anxieties. The superior 
bears the burden of them. 

2.—Kinds of brothers. 

A.—Teaching brothers. Their work is mostly teaching in 
boys’ schools and colleges. 
1.—Their preparation will depend upon their age 

and previous education. 

B.—Lay brothers: attached to most of the religious of 
ders. Their work generally consists in a variety of 
manual labor directly connected with establish- 
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ments of religious communities; v. g., sacristans, 
carpenters, farmers, etc. 

C.—Foreign Mission brothers. Their work is manual 
labor at foreign mission seminaries and on mis- 
sions in pagan lands. 

3,—The call. God invites them into His service. This is a special 
sign of God’s friendship. 

_4.—The signs of vocation. 
A.—An earnest desire to devote one’s life to God’s service. 
B.—A fondness for prayer. 


LXXII.—Dress 
1—The reasons for so-called ‘‘fashionable” dress. 

A.—Slavery to fashion, when we follow its arbitrary and 
extreme dictates. 

B.—Vanity, an un-Christian desire to beautify ourselves, 
to attract the attention of others. 

C.—Extravagance, an American vice. It leads us to 
spend an undue portion of our income on dress. 


D.-—Human respect: lack of courage. 


2—The consequences. 

A.—The loss of thrift. 

B.—The neglect of other legitimate needs; v. g., food, 
charity, family support. 

C.—Immodesty, for fashionable styles are manifestly not 
modest. 

D.—Bad example: encouraging others to like extrava- 
gance and vanity.’ 

E.—Impaired health; v. g., from low necks, short skirts, 
tight shoes, lacing. 


3—The last Judgment. Questions we will have to answer, which 
we should put to ourselves now. 
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A.—Have you by immodest dress disturbed the chastity 
of others? 
B.—Have you made others suffer to gratify your vanity? 


C.—Have you neglected your soul for the sake of adorn- 
ing your body? 


LXXIII.—E tas (3 Kings, xvi, 22) 
1.—Religious conditions of the time. 
A.—Public 
1.—Achab, King of Israel, married a pagan, Je 
zabel. 
2.—He built a temple to Baal in Samaria. 
3.—He permitted the prophets to be slain. 
4.—He practiced idolatry. 
5.—He acquired a vineyard through the murder of 
its owner. 
6.—He imprisoned a prophet of God. 
7.—He consulted fortune tellers. 
B.—Private 
1.—The people abandoned God to serve idols. 
2.—They feared the king rather than God, even to 
perjury and murder. 
2.—Elias 
A.—Remained faithful to God. 
B.—He led a life of austerity. His dress, fasting, desert 
life. 
C.—He was fearless in God’s cause, rebuking the king, the 
people, and the pagan priests. 
D.—He followed God’s will with exactness. 
E.—He was rewarded 
1.—By personal intercourse with God. 
2.—By God’s abiding friendship and protection. 
3.—By eternal blessedness in heaven. 
3.—Like Elias 
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A—We should cling to God despite the infidelity about us. 

B.—We must practice penance to purity our souls. 

C.—No fear or human respect should hinder us from de- 
nouncing evil. 

D.—We ought to abandon our own designs when they are 
manifestly opposed to God’s will. 

4.—We shall receive a like reward. 

A.—God will grant us the comfort and peace of His 
presence. 

B.—His abiding friendship will keep our souls from harm. 

C.—We shall enter into eternal blessedness. 


LXXIV.—Morat RESPONSIBILITY 


1—A false philosophy, that man is a creature of circumstances. 
A.—Temperament colors a man’s views and characterizes 
his acts. Hence 
1.—The sanguine cannot help being cheerful; the 
morose, gloomy. 
2.—An irascible temperament makes restraint of 
anger impossible. 
3.—The phlegmatic are bound to be slothful. 
4.—The nervous will be impatient, uncharitable, 
resentful. 
B.—Lack of education hinders the development of lofty 
ideals. 
C.—Poverty exposes one to overpowering temptations. 
D.—Companionship lowers or raises one to its level. 
E.—The home conditions under which we grow up power- 
fully mould our character. 
F.—Heredity inclines us: v. g., to insanity, intemperance, 
stupidity, brilliancy, sloth, industry. 
2—What is true in all this? 
A.—These circumstances do affect a man by predisposing 
him to certain acts and habits. 
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B.—They make it harder for him, at times, to resist some 
temptations. 
3.—But in no case do they rob a man of his free will. 


A.—God gives each of us sufficient grace to resist tempta- 
tion and to attain salvation. 


4.—Hence 





A.—We are always accountable for our deliberate acts, 

B.—Whenever we fail in any duty or yield to any tempta- 
tion, it is our own fault. 

C.—We should judge others charitably since we know not 

all their difficulties. 








\ta- 


ta- 


not 








DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


Tue HEART oF JESUS, A TEMPLE OF GOD 


In the Litany of the Sacred Heart we say that the Sacred 
Heart is a holy temple of God. In designating it thus, we are not 
referring to the hypostatic union of the Sacred Heart with the 
Word, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, but to a result 
of this union. Because God loves our Lord’s humanity, including 
His Heart, with so infinite a love, He has endowed it in the 
highest possible degree with graces, which He communicates also 
to the souls of the righteous, though to them less abundantly. In 
consequence, therefore, of its union with the Word of God, the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus possesses the greatest imaginable wealth 
of sanctifying. grace. “The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us... full of grace and truth .. . and of his fulness we 
all have received, and grace for grace” (John, i, 14, 16). Christ, 
therefore, possessed the fulness of sanctifying grace from the 
very moment of His conception. We, too, receive a share of 
this fulness of grace at the moment of our justification, in holy 
Baptism and in the Sacrament of Penance. St. Paul describes 
the effect of sanctifying grace in his first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, in the words: “Know you not that you are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? But if any man 
violate the temple of God, him shall God destroy. For the temple 
of God is holy ; which you are” (1 Cor., iii, 16,17). If then the 
action of sanctifying grace in the souls of the righteous is that the 
Holy Spirit with all the fulness of His gifts takes up His abode in 
them, so that, as temples of God, they are dedicated to His wor- 
ship and service, Jesus Christ, and especially His Divine Heart, 
is in the highest degree a temple of God, the most glorious and 
beautiful temple in all creation. He is not only sinless but in- 
capable of sin, and thus His Heart is indeed a holy temple of 
God, to which none of God’s enemies could gain access. No stain 
could defile it, for it is the Heart of the Son of God. 
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The prophet Isaias once foretold that many people would say: 
“Come and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord and to the 
house of the God of Jacob” (Is., 11, 3). Let us then, who are 
gathered together in the Church, the true mountain of the Lord 
and House of God, go up with heart and mind to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, the most glorious temple of God, and there join 
in the hymns and prayers offered to His Father in heaven, and 
present the juge sacrificium, the continual sacrifice, of which the 
prophet Daniel speaks (viii, 11, etc.). 

Let us learn more and more to understand our Lord’s life of 
prayer, and think how He would pray in all the circumstances of 
our life. He Himself taught us the “Our Father,” and on the eve 
of His Passion uttered that wonderful parting prayer for His fol- 
lowers that St. John has recorded (Chap. xvii), but He prayed 
also for us, for He said: “Not for them only (1. e., my apostles 
and disciples) do I pray, but for them also who through their 
word shall believe in me.” Finally on the Cross He prayed in 
the words of the Psalmist, and in many prayers used both pub- 
licly and privately we, too, adopt the language of the Psaims. 


Let us devote ourselves to the sacred service that goes on in 
so solemn and worthy a manner within the Temple of the Sacred 
Heart, remembering with what a pure intention our Lord offered 
Himself and all that He did in honor of His heavenly Father. 
Let us, too, offer up all that we have and are to Him, and do all 
our work with the intention expressed in one of the prayers at 
Holy Mass,—“In the spirit of humility and with a contrite heart, 
let us be received by Thee, O Lord; and so let our sacrifice be 
made before Thee this day, that it may be pleasing to Thee, 0 
Lord God.” 


Let us adorn our temples with sanctifying grace, which the 
worthy reception of the Sacraments will procure for us. Let us 
arouse our faith and hope, and above all our charity, which is 
greater than either of them, and should be the fire constantly burn- 
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ing within our hearts and cleansing them from all impurity. The 
foundations must be laid in deep humility, and the pillars support- 
ing the roof should be the other virtues, of more value than 
precious marble. The life of our Saviour, and those of His holy 
mother and the dear saints, ought to be the pictures in the temples 
of our hearts, reminding us continually of the lessons that they 


teach us. 
Thus should the temple of the Divine Heart be our model and 


our refuge, for there we find salvation. God is there in His holy 
temple, in union with the Sacred Heart of Jesus, but also honored 
and worshipped by His prayers and sacrifice. There, too, we can 
join His holy mother, and with her all the glorious company of 
those who unite with this Heart in giving praise and honor to 
God. 

“As for me in the multitude of thy mercy I will come into thy 
house; I will worship towards thy holy temple in thy fear” (Ps. 
v, 8). 

Our Lord promises us the multitude of His mercy in the temple 
of His Heart; therefore, let us go thither in spirit and pray with 
holy reverence before His Divine Majesty, fearing His judg- 
ments. 





CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 


BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


IX.—TuHe REMEDY AGAINST LUXURY—CATHOLIc Fait 


In last month’s conference we reflected upon the Christian sol- 
dier’s need to harden himself morally and spiritually by eliminat- 
ing from his life luxury, the inordinate love of ease and pleasure, 
Luxury leads to religious indifference. To-day we shall con- 
sider the power of the Catholic faith, rightly applied, to satisfy 
the need of strengthening human character against the effects of 
luxury. 

It is often said that the ancient Roman empire perished because 
of the luxury and effeminacy of its citizens. They became too 
soft to resist and fight the barbarian hordes that swept down 
from the north. All other pagan nations before them had met the 
same fate. They all reached a certain high stage of civilization 
and progress only to decline and fall through luxury and effem- 
inacy. Assyria, Babylon, Ancient Greece and Rome remain only 
in history as 

“The glory that was Greece, 
The grandeur that was Rome.’’—Poe. 


Without Christian faith they had no remedy to save them from 
final disintegration and destruction. 

In his “Key to the World’s Progress,” Charles S. Devas shows 
clearly and beautifully that all peoples possessing faith in Divine 
Revelation have had a history happily differing from that of 
purely pagan peoples. 


In the Old Testament, the Jews more than once yielded to lux- 
ury and sensuality and broke their holy law, but they did not 
perish nationally as a result. On the contrary, prophets and vist 
tations sent from God whipped them back into moral and spiritual 
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reform. Thus Israel survived its powerful pagan neighbors. The 
finger of God is evident in Israel’s history. 


The effect of Christian faith on medieval national life is simi- 
larly striking. ‘Christian nations of the Middle Ages had alter- 
nating periods of moral decline and moral revival. In time of 
moral decline, of luxury and forgetfulness of God, God always 
sent wonderful reformers, like St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dom- 
inic, who, by preaching and practising self-denial and penance, 
became the leaven that penetrated through the masses and grad- 
ually effected a moral and national revival among them. 


Modern history among Christian nations also strikingly ex- 
hibits the power of Christian faith to heal the moral ills of 
nations. Some irreligious educators ask us to believe that modern 
progress and public school education are capable of healing the 
ills of society. Thus far their contention is not proved by facts. 
Public school education, divorced from all religion, has not im- 
proved the moral character of American life. Crime, especially 
juvenile crime in our large cities, has admittedly increased by 
leaps and bounds. Public school education, from kindergarten 
to university, is powerless to stop it because it can give no moral 
instruction backed by the only true sanction for it: religion 
definite and authoritative. 


The Catholic faith, however, still possesses the wonderful 
power to bring about a real moral revival. Handicapped as they 
are by an unsympathetic and even antagonistic majority, Catho- 
lics are the salt of the earth in America and everywhere. Their 
belief that the President and Congress rule by Divine right, their 
opposition to divorce and remarriage so destructive to the home, 
their love and regard for honest marriages barring race suicide 
or artificial birth control, their respect for private and public 
property rights, make them the leaven that is saving America 
from internal disintegration and final destruction. History war- 
tants the statement that, as long as good Catholics constitute 
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even a ten per cent. proposition of our population, they can save 
the country from the otherwise unavoidable effects of its increas- 
ing luxury and effeminacy. When Americans finally discover, 
as they finally will discover, that the mere passing of many laws 
and the support of education without religion cannot make the 
nation moral and truly patriotic, they will perhaps turn to the 
Catholic Church for salvation from a host of evils threatening 
national life and existence. They will then realize the truth of 
Washington’s warning that “reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail in the exclusion 
of religious principles.” 

By holding out a helping hand to individuals gone wrong, the 
Catholic Church is constantly reforming society for the better. 
After all society is made up of individuals, and it cannot be better 
or worse than the individuals making it up. If the individual 
who has fallen grievously in moral matters has no ideal of right 
or wrong, no cultivated sense of responsibility to God, he goes 
from bad to worse. He tries to justify his immoral conduct on 
principle. He calls wrong right and right wrong. He rids him- 
self as best he can of the idea of a personal God and prattles 
about atheism, agnosticism, pantheism, eternal evolution and so 
forth. There is little hope for his moral revival. But there is 
very good hope indeed even for the poor Catholic who, because 
of temporary folly or passion goes morally wrong, so long as he 
acknowledges the wrong, repents of it and makes a good con- 
fession. He at least fights and swims against the current that is 
sweeping him on to destruction both here and hereafter. This 
power of moral revival offered by the Catholic faith is therefore 
a distinct gain to the individual and through the individual to the 
nation. 

A good Catholic priest is the most potent force for law and 
order existing in any community. Cardinal Gibbons says of him: 
“He is Christ’s unarmed officer of the law. He is more potent in 
repressing vice than a band of constables. His only weapon is 
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his voice, his only badge of authority his sacred office. He is 
loved most by those who know him best.” 


Father Matthew did more to promote temperance than all the 
prohibition legislation in the world has ever done. He reformed 
men from within. Here again we have a striking illustration of 
what the Catholic faith can do in healing nations from the evil 
_ effects of luxury. 


The soldier of Jesus Christ must strive daily to acquire a more 
profound understanding and appreciation of his Catholic faith. 
It will solve all his problems. Translated into good works, it will 
make him a hero deserving a cross immeasurably more honorable 
than the Victoria Cross or the Iron Cross; namely, the right to 
bear the Cross of Christ with Christ Himself. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


IX. THE EFFICACY OF THE NAME OF JESUS 


Dear Brethren :—The Holy Name of Jesus is very frequently 
compared by the inspired writers—especially in the Canticle of 
Canticles (1, 2)—to an “oil that is poured out.” If, then, the 
inspired writers make use of this comparison, it is well for us 
to see what hidden meanings may be found in it. We know for 
certain that they did not use the words at random, without any 
relation between the thing itself and the thing signified. If they 
compared the name of the Redeemer to oil, it was because oil 
contains certain properties and effects certain results which in 
the spiritual order the Name of Jesus Christ produces in the 
Christian soul. 

Now, if we stop to consider, we find that the chief property of 
oil is its healing quality. St. Luke (x, 34) tells us that oil miti- 
gates the pain of wounds; and we know from our own experience 
that a sprain, a burn, or a bruise can best be healed by its liberal 
application. 

Now, when there is a question of the ills of the soul the Name 
of Jesus produces the same effects as does the application of oil 
to the ills of the body. To those who are afflicted by sorrow or 
sin the Name of Jesus brings, first, the healing of love. The 
love of the Master surpasses all understanding. Though man 
had turned his back upon his Maker, and though with His divine 
foreknowledge Christ knew that until the end of time men would 
go on abusing His grace and outraging His majesty, He was not 
restrained from coming amongst us to prove that His love was 
“strong as death.” Coming to us in the helplessness of infancy 
He tried to win our love by a show of that touching dependence 
which, better than anything else, draws out the tenderest feelings 
of the human heart. By a life of obscurity and hard labor at 
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Nazareth, a life of obedience to those who depended upon Him 
for everything they had in nature and grace, He wished to make 
Himself as nearly akin to poor humankind as a God could well 
be. His miracles are eloquent testimonials to the love which He 
bore for the depressed and suffering. On one occasion we read 
how “Jesus wept” when He saw the sorrow and desolation of 
His friends, Martha and Mary, over the loss of their brother 
Lazarus. Again He wept scalding tears when the renegade city 
of His royal forefathers refused to be gathered “as the hen doth 
gather her chickens” (Matt., xxiii, 37) under the protecting wing 
of the Man-God. The passion of our Blessed Saviour, preceded 
as it was by that stupendous outburst of love in the institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament, proves to us that the Master’s Heart was 
one vast ocean of the most tender compassion for man. The 
foundation of the Church on unshakable pillars which will last 
forever was, after the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, His 
divinest effort to prolong and project until the end of time the 
love of His Heart for all men. : 

And just because Christ loves us so much He is ever ready to 
pardon us. Standing in the world as the crucified Victim of our 
sins, He utters every day, even as His first word on Calvary, 
those condoning words: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!” If His Name means anything at all, it means 
forgiveness. He is the Royal Pardoner of the world’s sinners. 
And scarcely has He uttered the words of pardon, either on the 
(toss or in the tribunal of penance, than He whispers in the ear 
of the sinner: “This day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” 
thereby lifting up the heart of man with that sense of forgiveness 
which is one half the victory in the battle against the Evil One. 
The oil which is poured into the heart of the sinner every time 
the priest of God with uplifted hand pronounces the words of 
absolution in the Name of Christ, heals the wounds of the soul as 
nothing else could. Sin falls from the soul at the pronouncing of 
this Name as the scales of leprosy fell from the bodies of those 
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whom the Master cured with a single word during His sojourn 
on this earth. 

It was a custom amongst the athletes of the old Grecian times 
to anoint their leaders with oil before they entered the stadium, 
so as to give greater and fuller play to their limbs. Even to this 
day the practice obtains amongst all athletes. And, likewise, the 
Holy Name of Jesus poured over the soul gives us that spiritual 
agility which makes it easy for us to push forward on the race- 
course of life. The inspired writer tells us that we can “run as 
giants on their course” if we “run in the odor of His ointments,” 
Now, there is nothing so fragrant in this world as the sweet Name 
of Jesus, which speaks to us of love and pardon, consolation and 
courage, strength and tenderness—in a word, of all those things 
that we need if we are to battle valiantly until the end. We know 
from Holy Scripture that in virtue of this Name the Apostles per- 
formed all kinds of miracles in the physical order, healing the 
halt and the lame and the blind, and even raising the dead to life. 
There has never been a miracle performed in any other name than 
the Name of Jesus. And even though to-day miracles may not be 
as numerous as in the ages of faith, we know that in the spiritual 
order they are continually taking place in the tribunal of penance, 
where at the mention of the Holy Name of Jesus all kinds of 
spiritual maladies and ailments are cured in the twinkling of an 
eye. And the spiritually blind and deaf and lame, even the spit- 
itually dead, are restored to youthful vigor by the ointment of the 
Holy Name, so that they may yet run on the way pointed out by 
the Master. 

Another object which the warriors of old had in mind when 
anointing their limbs was to make more difficult the hold of their 
adversaries. When their bodies were well oiled they could easily 
slip out of the hands of those who sought to hold them fast. We 
know, for instance, that this custom still obtains among the bush- 
men of Africa, whilst there is historic record that the Picts of 
the North in early medieval times, as also the Grecian warriors 
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of antiquity, liberally and generously anointed their bodies for 
this very purpose. Now, when a Christian soul is covered all 
over with the moisture of the Holy Name, which is “as oil poured 
out,” it is certainly difficult for Satan to hold that soul long in his 
infernal grasp. The soul laboring in sin, or dallying with the 
occasions of sin, can easily escape from the clutches of the Evil 
One when this oil is poured over it. For, first of all, it breaks 
down the morale of the infernal legions, since they know full 
well that it was by the power and might of this Name that their 
dominion over the souls of men was broken. Just as the walls of 
Jericho fell down in hopeless ruin when the Israelites marched 
around the ramparts, so the bulwarks and bastions of Satan’s 
battlements crumble into dust when this Name is spoken. And 
even if in the general confusion the Evil One for a time gets a 
grasp on the soul, the Christian, by invoking this Name, can easily 
elude his pursuer. Then, too, the pronouncing of the Holy Name 
always helps to steel our courage, because we know that help is 
nigh. It matters not how violent the assaults of the enemy, how 
insidious his plans and schemings, we know that by the power of 
this Name we can easily escape him and reach a safe spot, close 
to the feet of Him who is the Father of all spiritual prodigals, 
ready always to welcome them back with the kiss of forgiveness. 
Again, the Holy Name has the same effect upon us as oil has 
upon the troubled waters of the sea. It is not a figure of speech 
when we talk about “pouring oil upon the troubled waters.” For 
centuries it was a well-established custom among all sailors and 
mariners, and even to this day it is made use of in the Southern 
seas, and frequently otherwhere. In the stern of the boat a large 
tank is placed filled with oil, which is allowed to trickle gently 
down upon the waters of the sea, enabling the vessel to ride 
smoothly and safely upon the storm-tossed crest of the waves. 
When the Name of Jesus falls upon the troubled heart, there 
instantly follows “a great calm” of spirit. For the Christian 
heart at once realizes that the Good Master whose shoulder was 
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strong enough to carry the Cross for us is willing to help us to 
bear our petty crosses. And because He loves us, we are sure that 
He sympathizes with us in every trouble. Being goodness itself, 
He finds infinite pleasure in helping us—not, indeed, always after 
the manner we would choose, but according to the inscrutable 
ways of His own infinite wisdom. If He allows the winds to 
blow fiercely around our souls, we need never be afraid, for even 
though He be asleep in our little bark, we know that He is riding 
the waves with us and that no harm can befall us. He wants us 
to trust Him, and therefore it is that we do not see Him with 
our bodily eyes, and that He does not always intervene in a mir- 
aculous manner to free us from our trials and temptations. He 
sleeps, so to say. But He wants us to feel that, even asleep, He “is 
able to keep.”” And when we grow faint-hearted and begin to 
doubt the final outcome of the storm, we need but utter His Name 
to rouse Him from His slumber and bring Him to our side. He 
will surely stand up from His sleep at our call, for He says: 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there am 
I in the midst of them,” and “Whatever you shall ask the Father 
in My name, He will give it you.” With one word He will quell 
the storm and make the winds retire to their hidden caverns. He 
will say the word and there will be a calm of spirit and a peace of 
heart which He alone can give. 


Another use of oil is as a lubricant, to make wheels rotate more 
easily and machinery run more smoothly. The more delicate the 


machinery, the more refined the lubricant must be. No one would 


think of running a high-class machine, automobile or motor boat 
without the best oil. If our prayers are freely oiled with the 
Holy Name of Jesus, we may be sure that they will make their 
way quickly to the throne of God. Our Blessed Saviour Himself 
urges us to pray in His Name (John, xvi, 14; xvi, 23, 24). As 
long as we use this divine formula in our prayers, we may be 
sure that they will infallibly pierce the clouds. 
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Rightly, then, did St. Bernard exclaim: “All food of the soul is 
dry if this oil is not poured over it; it is insipid if it is not sea- 
soned with this salt. If you write, it has no taste for me unless 
I read the Name of Jesus; if you confer or dispute, there is no 
meaning for me unless the Name of Jesus be sounded; Jesus is 
honey in the mouth ; melody in the ear; joy in the heart!” 





CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXIII. St. Monica, A Mopet MotuHer 


In the conferences that are still to follow we shall contemplate 
the life of St.-Monica, because in that saintly life we can see the 
various duties of a Christian mother demonstrated in a beautify! 
light and in a practical manner. 

In giving instructions upon duties and obligations, one hears the 
objection that it is very well to preach these things, but that it is 
another thing to do them in practice. The example of St. Monica 
will teach you that all the instructions that have been given you 
can be carried out in practice if you earnestly resolve to do in your 
daily life what God expects you to do. 

There are some sixteen hundred years difference between our 
day and the times of St. Monica, yet the lessons we may derive 
from her life are as useful for us in the twentieth century as they 
were in her own day. 

St. Monica was born about the year 331 in Tagaste which is a 
small town of Northern Africa. To-day let us take a look into 
her parental home. 

Since it requires a good tree to bring forth good fruit we may 
be sure that her parents must have been pious people. The first 
one we meet in their home is the saintly grandmother of St. 
Monica. Many times the little Monica would listen to the stories 
that this good old grandmother had to tell. She would tell her little 
grandchild of the many martyrs she knew, how they suffered every 
kind of torment for the sake of Jesus. 

Little Monica was told how the martyrs suffered the most pain- 
ful deaths, how they were robbed of all they had and how gladly 
those heroic Christians died, even rejoicing amid tortures. The 
saintly old grandmother was denied a death of martyrdom, though 
she would have gladly died such a glorious death. All she could 
do was to live for God, since she could not die for Him, and she 
made excellent use of her life. She spent her declining years in 
prayer, in instructing younger people and children, preferably her 
little granddaughter, in doing works of mercy among the poor and 
suffering, and in letting her light shine that people might glorify 
God who is in Heaven. 
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We need not wonder that little Monica listened to those words 
of her saintly grandmother with rapt attention and that the 
Word of God sown in such a tender and receptive heart would in 
course of time yield fruit a hundred and a thousandfold. The 
stories about the saints made a profound impression upon her 
pious heart. She learned of the presence of God and of His angels 
not merely in a general way, but as they had appeared to the saints 
at various times to help them in their greatest trials. 

The lives of the Saints are the best book of religious instructions 
we have to this day. It is too bad the book is no longer fashionable. 
Open this book for your children and read them the lives of saints 
that will appeal to them most. 

There was an old servant in that household. She had been in 
the family many years. She was now advanced in age and looked 
upon little Monica almost as her own child. She belonged to the 
family. This old servant was likewise a very devout Catholic and 
she wielded a powerful influence over the life of our little saint. 
We shall learn more of this in another conference. Enough for this 
day to impress upon you that the little saint was brought up in 
thoroughly religious surroundings. 

As has been said, the parents of St. Monica were saintly people, 
good trees bringing forth good fruits. They were not rich but 
well to do and spent much of their time in performing works of 
charity whenever there was opportunity. They led frugal and 
simple lives. 

Our present tendency of pretence, of living beyond one’s income, 
of pampering children, of teaching them extravagant habits and 
encouraging them to live beyond their positions in life, all this was 
unknown in that saintly household. In that home work was no dis- 
grace, modesty and piety were not out of fashion. 

How do our homes compare with this model home? 

We have indeed much to learn from this model home of sixteen 
hundred years ago. 

What troubles there are often when your mothers or the mothers 
of your husbands live with you. 

In that modest home in Tagaste all was harmony, things ran 
smoothly. What is it that makes trouble and friction if grand- 
Parents live in your homes? ; 

In most cases grandmothers have sobered down if ever they 
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were worldly in their lives. If your mother or the mother of your 
husband is pious and devout, you ought to thank God on your 
knees that your children have the benefit of being in touch with a 
saintly soul. Perhaps it is you that is worldly, and you consider 
the piety of the old lady as out of place in our enlightened age! 
Perhaps it is you that teaches the children to be extravagant, to 
look upon honest work, and housework particularly, as a disgrace, 
Perhaps it is you that teaches the children to look upon religion, 
piety and modesty as being out of fashion in our times. Your 
mother may remind you of the way you were brought up, in the 
fear of the Lord, but that system, for some reason or other, no 
longer appeals to you. Your idea is that the ways of serving God 
must change with the styles of hats or coats. But the laws of God 
are eternal and unchanging. The method your mother employed 
in her day is the right method to-day, and will be the right method 
sixteen hundred years hence, as it was the right method sixteen 
hundred years ago, when St. Monica was a little girl. It may be 
advisable for you mothers to look into your methods to see whether | 
they are in accordance with the methods your good mothers used 
in bringing you up. If yours is what the world calls the up-to-date 
method, the one that forgets God, the quicker you go back to the 
system of your good mothers the better for you and for the souls 
God has placed in your keeping. If you have a saintly mother 
or mother-in-law with you to help you in the training of your 
children, thank God for it. Since you may be prevented from 
giving all the attention you might want to give to the spiritual wel- 
fare of your children, let them get all instructions in spiritual mat- 
ters from your mothers. Let them tell your children about the 
saints, the angels and about God. And, while your children are 
receiving such wholsesome lessons, do not make the mistake of 
undoing the good that your mothers are trying to do. If one says 
“yes,” the other must not say “no.” If your little ones learn to say 
a prayer, and tell you that grandma taught them, encourage the 
children and assist your mothers in this noble work. 


In all endeavors it is teamwork that counts. One person alone 
may be unable to accomplish anything worth while. But let two of 
three work together and there will be something to show. And 
God wants that kind of work from us. When parents work to- 
gether in harmony that is teamwork. When a parish works with 
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its priest, and priests with their bishop, and all bishops with the 
Holy Father,—that is teamwork. That kind of work counts. 

Have you teamwork in your household? If not, get out the 
harness of good will and unity and begin working together. You 
will be surprised at the good results. 

In the household of St. Monica there was a faithful servant. 
At the present time we find that good and faithful servants are 
rare. But have we ever thought why servants are rare? Mothers 
impress upon the minds of their daughters that housework is a 
disgrace, and the few girls that really go and do housework find 
their mistresses so silly and ignorant, proud and domineering, that 
they have no right to expect a good servant to stay with them. 


As we look around in that model home of Tagaste, we see a rem- 
edy for the ills of the home-life of our present day. Consider the 
lives of the parents of little Monica. Their ambition was not per- 
haps to outshine the people next door, to furnish the house more 
expensively, to dress more stylishly, to live more extravagantly 
than the others. 

Well may we look up to this model home and feel assured that 
if we but try to imitate it in our humble way we will live and die 
as happy as they did. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


35. CALUMNY 


Some people are continually talking, in an uncharitable spirit, of 
their neighbor’s faults and behavior, criticizing and condemning 
him without any right or authority, and often without cause. It is 
an extremely bad habit to make the shortcomings of others our 
favorite topic of conversation and to judge them according to our 
own ideas, meddling even with things that are sacred and worthy 
of reverence, and whoever ventures to condemn indiscriminately 
rich and poor, friends and foes, acquaintances and strangers, both 
living and dead, displays his own tendency to rash-judgment and 
calumny. St. Thomas says that calumny consists in imputing to 
a man a sin of which he is innocent, or in magnifying his offences, 
or in putting a bad interpretation upon all that he does, or in 
ascribing bad motives for his actions, or in betraying his secrets; 
but there are other ways in which we may be guilty of calumny, 
viz., if we fail to stand up for one whose honor is assailed, and 
keep silence through fear or human respect, or utter faint praise 
that is tantamount to a condemnation. 

Every one is naturally inclined to make the most of his good 
qualities and to conceal as far as possible what is wrong. Almost 
involuntarily he tries to show his own superiority and to win 
esteem. This tendency is the result of self-love, which drags our 
virtues into prominence and casts a veil over our defects, but does 
just the reverse in reference to our neighbors, so that the more they 
are depreciated, the more we shall be exalted. Hence self love 
prompts each of us to represent the good qualities of others in an 
unfavorable light, and to undervalue their good actions, by im- 
puting to them bad motives or mean designs, whilst at the same 
time we draw attention to their vices and faults. It is easy enough 
to understand why men judge their neighbors so uncharitably. We 
are guilty of detraction when we speak evil truthfully but unneces- 
sarily of our neighbor, and of calumny when the injurious state- 
ments are false. In both cases we act unjustly. Each individual 
stands in the same relation to God as a servant to his master. 
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Now a servant is answerable to his master, and no one else, for 
the manner in which he does his duty, for his loyalty in speech and 
action, and for his care of his employer’s interests. None but the 
master has a right to find fault with or condemn a servant, because 
none but the master has authority over him. We are subject to 
God, and have to answer to Him for our actions and our obedience 
to His laws, inasmuch as He alone has made the laws and has 
power to chastise transgressors. Therefore, if any man presumes 
to judge another, and to think or speak evil of him, giving free rein 
to his own rash judgments, he is undoubtedly to some extent en- 
croaching upon his Creator’s rights. 


Calumny has many bad effects; as St. James says the tongue 
isa fire, a world of iniquity, an unquiet evil, full of deadly poison 
(James, iii, 6, 8). The Apostle is referring to the tongue of a 
slanderer, which defiles everything that it touches, and assails 
alike the good and the bad, the virtuous and the vicious, clergy and 
laity. It leaves ruin everywhere, and does not spare the dead, for, 
like actual fire, it besmirches what it cannot destroy. 


The tongue is a world of iniquity ; it reveals the mote in a fellow- 
creature’s eye, and conceals the beam in that of the slanderer, who 
in his meanness and envy looks askance at others and secretly hates 
them, praising them to their face and finding fault with them 
behind their back. 


A slanderer acts with cold-blooded cruelty, striking at the absent, 
who cannot defend themselves, and giving scandal to his hearers. 
The tongue is an unquiet evil, spreading destruction broadcast, 
breaking the bonds of friendship, stirring up strife and discord 
between acquaintances and neighbors, arousing feelings of hatred 
and revenge, and putting an end to peace and good-will. The 
tongue is full of deadly poison, infecting everything with its 
deadly breath and tarnishing the brightest virtues. Its praise 
is detraction, its applause is hypocritical, its silence is malicious, 
and it never ceases to spread its venom. Nowhere does calumny 
do more harm than if private family affairs are made the sub- 
ject of uncharitable discussion. Every man looks upon his home 
as a sanctuary, and what goes on there is not to be divulged 
to people in general. Therefore, he feels himself wronged if 
a friend, who has been a guest in the house, talks about what 
takes place within its walls. We all practise a sort of reserve 
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away from home, and are on our guard against publishing all our 
private affairs, and so we resent it when an outsider makes them 
known. Gossip about other people’s family matters does a great 
deal of harm, and to calumniate those in authority is a grievous 
offence. St. Augustine tells us that slanders against men in high 
position are more reprehensible fhan those against ordinary people, 
but worst of all are those directed against our rulers in Church 
and State. Like ourselves they are liable to faults and frailties, 
but it is very wrong to discuss these things, and to condemn their 
. behavior towards their inferiors. 


If you remonstrate with a slanderer, he will generally try to 
justify himself by saying that he is only speaking the truth. Even 
if this is the case, and all his assertions can be proved, even if he 
never oversteps the line between detraction and calumny and never 
exaggerates, is he quite blameless? He is robbing another of honor 
and reputation; is this justifiable? Who gave him any right to act 
as judge? Our Saviour says: “Judge not, that you may not be 
judged; for with what judgment you judge, you shall be judged, 
and with what measure you mete, it shall be measured to you 
again” (Matt., vii, 1, 2). Would the slanderer like us to speak 
of him as he speaks of others? And if he does not wish his own 
faults discussed, why does he discuss his neighbor’s? He says 
perhaps that it is well for a criminal’s vices to be made known, 
that others may rebuke him. Men are offended, not converted, by 
rebukes, and one who feels injured is not likely to amend his ways. 
It is better for each of us to look at home, and examine our own 
words, to see if there is anything in them calculated to hurt our 
neighbors. Unless we do this, we shall not be good Christians. 
“If any man think himself to be religious, not bridling his tongue, 
but deceiving his own heart, this man’s religion is vain” (James, i, 
26). Another slanderer will maintain that he says nothing but 
what is universally known. Even if that is true, why make your 
brother’s faults still more public? It is surely a waste of time to 
tell people what they know, and, after all, they may not be aware 
of the facts as you represent them. Moreover, the uncharitable 
gossip might die down, if you did not renew it, and thus revive the 
scandal that was on the point of being forgotten. 


Charity would impel us to cover up the scandal, and not to 
bring it back to life. 
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A third may argue that he discusses his neighbors simply for the 
sake of conversation, and not with any intention of doing them 
harm. He says that he cannot always talk about religion or the 
weather, and that he must have something to say, so he makes fun 
of others, and thinks that there is nothing wrong in so doing. It 
seems rather cruel to derive amusement at another’s expense, espe- 
cially as he would be very angry if he heard what is said about him. 
Supposing he came in, just as you are making fun of him; would 
you not feel embarrassed? Would you like others to speak thus of 
you in your absence? Would you regard it as a valid excuse that 
they only wanted to make conversation, and did not intend to hurt 
you? Be careful to do to others as you would have them do to 
you. The best plan is not to gossip about your neighbors, and not 
to criticize their proceedings. It is much easier to rob another of 
his good reputation than to restore it. Calumny is an offence 
against God and our fellowmen, and whoever calumniates another 
incurs grave responsibility and severe punishment. Therefore 
restrain your tongue, and you will avoid much evil. Amen. 


36. SUSPICION 


When a man for no sufficient reason thinks others capable of 
wrong-doing, we say that he is suspicious. Now, who ever con- 
demns his neighbor uncharitably, sins against God, who is the 
Judge of all men, and does not allow us to judge one another. 
Some day we shall have to stand before Him and receive our 
sentence, but we must not try to forestall His decision. St. Paul 
exclaims: “Who art thou, O man, who judgest another’s servant? 
To his own master he standeth or falleth.” It is therefore a sin 
against God to judge our fellow creatures at all, and especially to 
judge them uncharitably. God is always just, and judges us accord- 
ing to our actions, rewarding the good and punishing the bad. He 
cannot regard with indifference one who treats his neighbors un- 
justly and uncharitably, and condemns their actions, although he 
cannot perceive their thoughts and intentions. It is impossible for 
us always to understand the motives of others. For instance, if 
any one is fond of going to church, some uncharitable people may 
declare him to be a humbug; but how can they know this? It is 
not wrong to go to church and pray, and very likely he is pleasing 
God. Why should people take it for granted that his intention is 
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bad and not good? Can they read his thoughts and disposition? 
God alone has power to read the hearts of men, and whoever arro- 
gates to himself such a power, sins against God. Moreover, we are 
commanded to love our neighbors as ourselves. No one can un- 
charitably condemn the actions of others and at the same time 
display Christian charity; therefore, his want of charity is another 
sin. We cannot love others if we put a bad interpretation on all 
that they do and say. Would you like to be treated thus? Would 
you like spiteful people to impute bad motives to you, insinuating 
that you were always seeking your own advantage, and only pre- 
tending to be good? Be sure that such behavior on your part is 
offensive not only to men, but also to God, who desire us to love 
one another. Our Saviour said: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged”; our duty therefore is plain, and any violation of it isa 
sin. Those who are in the habit of uncharitably criticizing others, 
invariably neglect their own duties towards God, for a man who 
is always busy about what does not concern him cannot attend 
to his own affairs, and whilst he fixes his eyes on his neighbor’s 
faults he overlooks his own. 


Beware, then, of uncharitably condemning others, since, as we 
have seen, you thereby offend both God and men, and also injure 
yourselves, for you give people occasion to think ill of you. Men 
do not trust one who is too keen about finding fault with others, 
because they fear lest he should treat them in the same way and 
speak evil of them in secret, though he may flatter them openly. 
We all avoid association with those whom we fear, and refrain 
from helping them, even if they need it, because we assume that 
it is impossible to please them, and that they would grumble instead 
of thanking us. A suspicious man often ends by being shunned 
and despised, or he is greatly embarrassed should he be called upon 
to substantiate publicly the charges that he has brought against 
others. As he can seldom succeed in doing so, he is occasionally 
condemned and fined for libel or defamation of character. Such 
a person exposes himself to the criticism of those around him, 
who are apt to condemn him with a similar lack of charity, for 
they begin to wonder whether one who finds so much fault is him- 
self free from blame, and thus they frequently discover in him 
defects greater than those which he imputes to others. Our Divine 
Lord warns us that with the same measure that we mete, it shall 
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be meted out to us again, and so one who is harsh to his neighbors 
will be treated with severity by God, and one who shows no mercy 
will meet with none at the day of judgment. The Jews experi- 
enced God’s chastisement for their want of charity; they always 
criticized our Lord, and found fault with all that He said and did; 
they abused Him as a malefactor, and never rested until they had 
secured His condemnation to death. Yet He rose again in glory, 
and the Jews were punished when the Romans came and destroyed 
Jerusalem, slaying most of the inhabitants and scattering the rest, 
so that even now their descendants are homeless wanderers on the 
face of the earth. Who can deny that their want of charity in- 
jured themselves more than any one else? An uncharitable man, 
if he looks back on his past life, will find that from the time when 
he began to condemn his neighbors, he has ceased to be good and 
prosperous, for he has devoted ali his attention to their affairs 
and none to his own; he has wished to injure them, and has ruined 
himself. 

My brethren, let us beware of all uncharitable condemnation of 
others, for it does us harm and displeases God. As Christians we 
are bound by the law of charity; let us not act like the Jews who 
put Jesus to death. Instead of judging others let us look at home; 
every one has his own faults, for which he will have to give account 
personally ; he need not trouble about others. Happy is he whose 
conscience acquits him of serious faults and who, like our Lord, 
can exclaim: “Which of you can convince me of sin?” Amen. 


THE NINTH COMMANDMENT 


37. THou SHatt Not Covet Tuy NEIGHBOR’S WIFE 


This Commandment forbids all impure thoughts and desires, 
which might lead to evil actions. If we can root out all such 
exciting causes of sin, we shall have more time and energy to 
devote to the discharge of our religious duties. 

Natural and temperate desires, that do not exceed moderation, 
are not forbidden, and still less reprehensible are the spiritual 
cravings of the heart for things opposed to the flesh; in fact Holy 
Scripture encourages us to foster desires of this kind. The Ninth 
Commandment forbids all wilful consent to impure thoughts and 
desires, and all wilful pleasure in the irregular motions of the 
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flesh. One reason why such desires are forbidden is that their 
gratification leads to grievous sins, for instance to adultery, drunk- 
enness or murder. Sometimes the thing desired is not in itself bad, 
but for some other cause is prohibited; there are certain things 
which God and the Church forbid us to possess. This Command- 
ment forbids a man to wish to marry another man’s wife, as well as 
it forbids him to cherish any impure desire for her. Under the old 
law when divorce was possible, it often happened that a woman, 
rejected by one man, was married by another. But God forbade 
divorce, in order that men should not be tempted to forsake their 
wives, nor women to behave towards their husbands in such a way 
as almost to force them to seek a separation. No man can marry a 
woman during her husband’s lifetime, although she may be sep- 
arated from him; he cannot therefore even desire to marry her 
without sin, for the very desire involves a wish either for her 
husband’s death or for adultery. The same remark applies also 
to a woman who is solemnly betrothed; she cannot marry another 
man without being false to a promise, nor can any woman marry 


who has dedicated herself to the service of God in the religious life. 


A consideration of the bad results of evil desires will make it 
easier for us to overcome them. One bad result is that, by yielding 
to them, we allow sin to rule supreme in our souls. St. Paul says: 
“Let not sin reign in your mortal body, so as to obey the lusts 
thereof” (Rom., vi, 12). If we resist evil desires, we loosen the 
hold of sin upon our hearts, but if we yield to them, we deprive 
God of His Kingdom within us, and enthrone sin in His place. 
Another bad result is that foul desires lead to all kinds of sin. 
St. John says: “All that is in the world is the concupiscence of the 
flesh and the concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life” 
(1 John, ii, 16). Moreover, these desires obscure all sound judg- 
ment, and men who do not resist them regard everything as pet- 
missible for which they feel a craving. Concupiscence stifles the 
good seed that has been sown in our hearts. St. Mark records that 
our Lord said in the parable of the sower: “And others there are 
who are sown among thorns, these are they that hear the Word, and 
the cares of the world and the deceitfulness of riches and the lusts 
after other things, entering in, choke the Word, and it is made 
fruitless” (Mark, iv, 18, 19). I£ we are to succeed in resisting foul 
desires, we must have self-control, for without it we cannot lead 
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good and virtuous lives. The struggle may cost us dear, but the 
victory will be glorious. St. Paul describes a race and says: “Know 
you not that they that run in the race, all run indeed, but one re- 
ceiveth the prize. Every one that striveth for the mastery refrain- 
eth himseif from all things” (1 Cor., ix, 24). In the same way 
all Christians hope to win their heavenly crown, but only those 
who persevere to the end are successful. Our salvation cannot be 
secured without much labor and sacrifice, and many grow dis- 
couraged, and are inclined to give up the quest. To such I would 
say: Continue to suppress your evil inclinations; fight on; pray 
without ceasing, imploring God to give you grace and strength; 
and rely on His help; then, to use St. Paul’s words, you will walk in 
the spirit, and you shall not fulfill the lusts of the flesh (Gal., v, 16), 
and your reward will be great in heaven. Amen. 


THE TENTH COMMANDMENT 


38. COoVETOUSNESS 


The Tenth Commandment forbids all envious and covetous 
thoughts and unjust desires of our neighbor’s goods. “The desire 
of money is the root of all evils: which some coveting have erred 
from the faith and have entangled themselves in many sorrows” 
(1 Tim., vi, 10). Judas Iscariot wanted to get money, justly or 
unjustly, and his covetousness made him betray his Master and 
then commit suicide. It is quite right for us to try to acquire 
property, if our motives and the means employed are good, but 
sometimes a desire for wealth becomes excessive, and men aim at 
riches and do not scruple to have recourse to base means of getting 
them. Such persons act as if their whole happiness depended upon 
the amount of their worldly possessions, and as if God had created 
them solely to make money. They begrudge others what they enjoy, 
and are angry if it seems impossible to appropriate their goods. 
Some refuse to do anything at all unless they are paid, and are 
always dissatisfied with what they receive. 


At the present day almost everyone is in a hurry to get rich, and 
people care little whether they employ just or unjust means of 
becoming so. They work early and late, and often overexert their 
strength, injure their health and shorten their life. In order to 
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satisfy their greed for money, they yield to temptations of many 
kinds, ask extortionate interest, defraud their neighbors, and under- 
take costly lawsuits. In their excitement they forget their duties 
to God, themselves and their fellowmen, and become irreligious, 
careless and hard-hearted. 

I wish that all Christians realized the full evil of covetousness, 
and perceived it to be the source of much wickedness; would that 
they appreciated temporal possessions at their true value, and saw 
how impossible it is for wealth to afford permanent happiness! 
They can take nothing with them into the next world, and, if they 
thought more of eternity, if they trusted God more implicitly, know- 
ing that it is not His will for all men to be equally rich, they would 
learn to be less grasping and more contented with what they have, 
and consequently they would be far happier. Let every Christian 
strive to control his desire for money and to cherish good will 
towards his neighbors, and then he will avoid making them and 
himself unhappy. Amen. 





RELIGION; FAITH; THE CHURCH 


A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 
XVIII. Birsre anp Nature 


As St. John says, Holy Scripture is a river of living water, clear 
as crystal, flowing from the throne of God and of the Lamb. When 
we call it of divine origin, we do not mean that it dropped down 
from Heaven, and contains no human element. The Incarnate 
Son of God is at once God and Man, and in the same way Holy 
Scripture is at once divine and human. Being designed by God 
for men, it was His will that it should be written by men in the 
manner most natural to them; so He prompted men to write and 
told them what to say, taking care that their writings should express 
accurately His divine thoughts. In this sense God may be called 
the Author of Holy Scripture, and in this sense Holy Scripture is 
of divine origin; as St. Augustine says, it resembles a letter ad- 
dressed to men by God, through His secretaries. 

The contents of this letter do not find favor with some people, 
who consequently refuse to accept it, and deny that it comes from 
God. They regard the Bible as of merely human origin, containing, 
itis true, many beautiful things, but it is not divine, since, in their 
opinion, it is not free from errors. If we ask them how they know 
that there are mistakes in the Bible, they reply that there is another 
book, undoubtedly proceeding from God; and the statements in this 
other work—the book of nature, are in many respects at variance 
with those in the Bible; in fact, there are manifest contradictions 
between the Bible and nature. “Look up,” they say, “to the stars, 
whose light takes thousands of years perhaps to reach our eyes; 
examine the formation of the earth, and the geological strata that 
require incalculable periods for their formation, and then open 
your Bible, and read therein how God created earth, sun, moon and 
stars only about 6,000 years ago, in the space of six days. How 
is it possible nowadays to believe this? The conflict between the 
Bible and nature is inexplicable, and it is impossible to believe that 
the former contains the Word of God.” You have all heard lan- 
guage of this kind and the arguments used by unbelievers against 
the Bible and the Church. What can we answer? Surely, after 
what I said just now regarding the divine and human elements in 
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Holy Scripture, you will not be at a loss how to refute these objec- 
tions. The subject, however, is so important that we must discuss 
it in some detail, but we may begin by asserting boldly that hitherto 
no real discrepancy between the Bible and nature has been proved 
to exist, nor will it be discovered in future, for it is impossible, 


1. There can be no real contradiction between the Bible and 
natural science. You know what the Bible is; the Church has 
solemnly defined it to be the Word of God, and Christians haye 
always regarded it as such. No one professing to be a Christian 
can doubt that, being the Word of God, the Bible is true, for God 
is truth, and can neither lie nor be deceived. Hence it is impossible 
and inconceivable that there should be mistakes in the Bible. 
Nature too comes from God, and is, as it were, a book, given us by 
God. It is indeed a glorious book, and no error can possibly be 
found in it; its contents are true, and what we read in it actually 
exists. 

If, therefore, we find it recorded in this book that God’s creation 
of the world covered vast periods of time, and if astronomy, 
geology and palaeontology all tell us the same thing, we know that 
it must be true, and we cannot doubt it. Some people in their 
anxiety to uphold the truth, as they understand it, of the Bible, 
argue thus: “Although from the condition of the earth’s interior 
we learn that, in the ordinary course of affairs, the creation would 
have covered vast periods of time, it does not follow that this 
really was the case, since God, whether He created the universe 
in six days or in a single moment, could create the various geological 
strata, that apparently require thousands of years for their forma- 
tion, and could set in the coal mines the fossil trees with the rings 
that mark their age. He is almighty and can work miracles.” 
Language of this sort is foolish, for apart from the fact that such 
miracles would be quite exceptional, the outcome of caprice rather 
than of God’s wisdom and goodness, we are here concerned, as St. 
Augustine points out, not with discovering miracles and asking 
how God might have made the earth, but how He actually did 
make it. There can be no doubt that He made it in the way that 
we infer from its present form and condition; therefore, if nature 
asserts this with certainty, He made it, not in a few days, but in 
the course of ages. What we have said in this particular case is of 
universal application; the book of nature comes from God, and 
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contains nothing but the truth. The Bible too contains nothing 
but the truth; one truth cannot contradict another; and what was 
true once, is true always, for God is truth, and He cannot change. 
From the fullness of His light He chose to allow two rays to pene- 
trate our minds, one through the Bible, the other through the book 
of nature. These rays cannot obscure each other; they must 
necessarily unite and produce a brighter light than either could 
produce singly. As the Council of Trent solemnly declared, God 
cannot contradict Himself, nor can one truth conflict with another. 


2. But if there is no antagonism between the Bible and: natural 
science, what is the meaning of the objections so often raised by 
scientific men to the Bible? Although there is no real contradic- 
tion, it is quite possible that men may look at the same thing from 
different points of view, and explain it in ways that are plainly at 
variance. Supposing some one falls ill and consults a doctor, who 
says his digestion is out of order. He consults another physician, 
who pronounces the malady to be nervous. The case is not unusual, 
but the doctors disagree, one or other is wrong, or perhaps both are 
mistaken. In the same way there is no contradiction between 
knowledge and faith, between science and the Bible, but much 
depends upon the way in which we understand and explain them. 
The contradiction lies in the explanations given of the facts; the 
mistakes are due to the human element, not to the Bible or nature. 
Does it ever happen that a man makes mistakes in expounding the 
book of nature? We need not refer to those spurious scientists, 
who profess to have a little scientific knowledge when they want to 
attack the faith. As a rule, they know nothing at all. The ques- 
tion is: Do real students of nature ever fall into error? Of course 
they do; a very superficial acquaintance with the history of natural 
science will supply us with many instances of mistakes made by 
genuine scholars. What is proved by all the various attempts made 
lo account for the shape of the earth, the origin of living creatures, 
the nature of light, etc.? In course of time many facts have been 
ascertained, but still the history of all these attempts is to a great 
extent a record of mistakes. Genuine scientists know this perfectly 
Well, and therefore they are modest and diffident in their assertions, 
and tell us frankly that they may be mistaken, although they have 
apparently good ground for certainty. Let us now turn to the other 
side of the question, and ask whether it is possible to go wrong in 
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interpreting the Bible. You know for yourselves, since it is a mat 
ter of everyday experience, that those who talk most about con- 
tradictions between the Bible and science, betray amazing ignorance 
of religion and Holy Scripture, for they distort our doctrines and 
misrepresent the Bible. But do good Christians, who reverence 
God’s word, always interpret it correctly? No, for almost al] 
heretics have based their teaching on Holy Scripture, and even 
wise and learned men, who devote themselves to studying the Bible, 
have fallen into error. Some people have fancied that they were 
bound as Christians to believe that God created the world in six 
days of 24 hours each, and that the sun moves round the earth, 
They were wrong, for these are false statements and by no means 
the teaching of Holy Scripture. 

You see, therefore, that there need be no contradiction between 
the Bible and science, and that there can be none, since both contain 
the truth. We human beings, who so often blunder, are responsible 
for all the apparent contradiction—God is truth, but man is liable 
to error. 


3. Although there is no contradiction between the Bible and 
nature, we may err in our research into the mysteries of nature; 
and we may err likewise in our interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
For us Catholics it is of the utmost importance to avoid misinter- 
pretation, but it is not difficult for us to do so on matters of faith, 
since we need only consult the Church, to whom God Himself 
entrusted His Word, and who, being commissioned by Him, ex- 
pounds it with infallible accuracy. But what can we say regarding 
other points, which are not precisely matters of faith, especially 
those containing allusions to scientific subjects, such as frequently 
occur in Holy Scripture? What rule can we adopt for our guidance 
so as to avoid error ?—First of all, we must not forget that to teach 
us science formed no part of God’s design, when He gave us His 
revelation in Holy Scripture; He intended to teach us the one thing 
needful, viz., how to lead good lives and to reach Heaven. St. 
Augustine writes: “We do not read that our Lord promised to 
send the Holy Ghost to instruct us regarding the course of the sun 
and moon; He wished to make us Christians, not mathematicians’ 
(Augustin. de act. c. Fel. Man. 1,9). We ought not, therefore, to 
try to discover secular science in the Bible, nor consult the Church 
and the Fathers as to the interpretation of it on purely scientific 
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matters, because the Church is commissioned to teach us no other 
science than that of salvation, and to make us Christians and noth- 
ing else. Wherever secular things are mentioned in Holy Scripture, 
we are free to accept any explanation that seems to us preferable 
for scientific reasons. St. Thomas remarks on this subject: “The 
Fathers were also free in this respect. It is a matter of faith that 
God made the world, and none of them deny it, but they differ in 
opinion as to the manner in which it was made, and the order in 
which the various creatures were created, and we too are at liberty 
to hold different views” (St. Thom., 2 dist. 12 q. 1. a. 2). In order 
to comprehend Holy Scripture we must observe this rule, and re- 
member that God gave the Bible to men through human agency; 
hence in it He speaks as men are in the habit of speaking, and in 
the way most intelligible to those whom He is primarily addressing. 
St. Jerome points out that “Holy Scripture states many things in 
accordance with the opinions of the period” (Hieron. in Jerem., 
28, 10) and St. Thomas says: “Moses was speaking to an unedu- 
cated multitude, and consequently he had to come down to their 
level, and discuss things more as they appear to be, than as they 
really are” (S. Thom., 1 q. 70 a. 1 ad 3). Thus in the book of 
Josue the sun is said to go round the earth, for all Jews thought 
that it did so, as indeed do most people even at the present day.— 
It behooves us to be cautious and even to distrust many of the so- 
called achievements of science; they have not all been proved true, 
and what is accepted to-day may to-morrow be rejected as false. 
One thing, however, is certain, a truth cannot be antagonistic to 
faith. Let us, I repeat, be cautious. St. Augustine complains bit- 
terly of the folly of those who appeal to Holy Scripture and religion 
in support of some opinion that non-Christians plainly perceive to 
be erroneous. “Fools,” he exclaims, “I wish they realized how 
much sorrow and embarrassment they cause to their more intelligent 
brethren by their talk!” “What does not with certainty belong 
to faith,” he continues, “and what in our sacred books admits of 
another interpretation, let us beware of deciding offhand, or in- 
deed at all. Let us beware of hastily adopting an opinion, and 
especially of trying to base upon our faith or upon Holy Scripture 
some theory that ultimately proves to be merely our own view, and 
liable to error” (Augustin. de Gen. ad lit. 1, 37 2 q). 


Yes, my brethren, let us be cautious; we owe it to ourselves, our 
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religion and the Bible, and also to those enemies of our faith who 
would be scandalized by precipitancy on our part. We must be 
careful not to make mistakes, but this does not mean that we need 
feel any alarm lest eventually some error should be discovered in 
Holy Scripture. No, there is no danger of that; Holy Scripture js 
not in peril. The sun would remain in the heavens, shedding heat 
and light on the earth, even though some foolish mortals might deny 
its existence and its beneficial influence; and in the same way Holy 
Scripture stands firm, imparting light and life to men’s minds. All 
sorts of things have been said and written against it, not only by 
the ignorant, but also by the learned, in every age since the days 
of Celsus and Porphyry, but in vain! No one has succeeded in 
discovering any mistake or statement irreconcilable with the ascer- 
tained results of human research. Not long ago, at an assembly 
of German scientists and physicians, some one said: “In the First 
Book of Moses we read: ‘God said, let there be light, and light was 
made,’ but,” added the professor, “light did not dawn upon men, 
until the sanctity of the Bible was questioned, and it, like every other 
book, was regarded as the work of men.”—The unhappy man would 
have done better to abide by chemistry, and not to meddle with the- 
ology and philosophy. The greatest men of science have believed in 
the divine origin of Holy Scripture; Copernicus, Kepler, Newton, 
Ampére, Agassiz, Lyell, Faraday, Helmholtz, Liebig, Pasteur and 
Secchi were all believers, and we, who had the honor to be Secchi’s 
pupils, were often at a loss to decide which was most worthy of our 
admiration,—his profound learning or his child-like faith. Truly 
great scientists are not unbelievers; they have been well described 
as witnesses for God in the realm of nature; nor are they enemies 
of the Bible, for they know that there cannot be a real discrepancy 
between it and nature. A man, who possesses a mere smattering 
of scientific knowledge, may be in danger of losing his faith, but 
those who have studied deeply are led by science to God, the source 
of all science, as was said by Lord Bacon of Verulam, one of the 
chief pioneers of scientific research. 


To conclude :—The Bible and natural science are sisters, intended 
to live together in peace and harmony, for both proceed from God, 
and both ought to lead us to Him who is the truth. Amen. 
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“We shall say much, and yet shall want words: but the sum of our words 
is, He is all. What shall we be able to do to glorify Him? for the Almighty i 
Himself is above all His works.”—Ecclesiasticus, xliii, 29-30. i 

This gathering of people makes it apparent that the parish of 
St. John the Evangelist is a veritable reality. You have come to-day 
from different churches of New Britain and vicinity to be present 
at these exercises, and your presence here gives encouragement to 
all interested in this new parish. As it pleased you to come, so must 
it also be pleasing to the Lord to have you here, for to-day the 
foundation is laid for a building which in the not far distant future 
will be dedicated to the service of God. 


Through the beautiful ceremonies, which you have just witnessed, 
this structure has been officially designated as a place of religious 
worship. And now that the cornerstone has been laid, and the 


d benediction of Heaven called upon these surroundings, it does not 

S seem out of place to reflect for a few minutes on the significance } 

r of religious worship, and at the same time to ask ourselves the 

y meaning of the Church to the majority of mankind. q 

d According to the history of religion in general, it is natural for if 

sd a rational being to place his trust in something beyond himself. 4 

y The original man was created to adore God—to honor, respect and } 

ig reverence Him as the Supreme Being.. After sin came into the q 

at world, human nature became corrupt, and mankind susceptible to ' 

error. With the Fall, man did not lose all of his elementary charac- f 

Ie teristics. God did not deprive him of his free will or reduce him | 
to the level of a lower order of creation. So that even though his 

: intellect had been darkened through sin, and his will power weak- 

Q; 


ened, fundamentally he remained the same rational creature as | 
God had created him with a conscious dependence on something . i 
outside of himself. 

The primitive man may have lost the true conception of divine 
845 
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adoration but he always retained the natural inclination to adore. 
Pagans and heathens worshipped power in the elements. Among 
them fire and water were adored. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
had their deities, to whom they offered incense. They considered 
Bacchus and Venus powerful and worthy of adoration. There are 
those of the present day who do not wish to be classified as pagans 
or heathens or worshippers of false gods. They consider them- 
_ selves natural, rational and self-sufficient. Their origin or destiny 
apparently gives them little or no concern. They care to hear of 
no power beyond that of wealth. Such persons manifestly have a 
leaning towards the worship of the material. It seems quite natural, 
then, for man to worship—that is, to pay homage to some person 
or thing. 

According to the Christian idea, true worship is religious worship 
in which homage is paid to God and He is adored as the Supreme 
Being. Through religious worship in the true sense we voluntarily 
subject ourselves to God. This kind of worship exists in its per- 
fection in Heaven where the angels and saints love, praise and 
adore God, and live in absolute conformity to His Holy will. It 
does not exist at all in hell, where the subordination of rational 
creatures to their Creator is one not of free will but of physical 
necessity. 

Religious worship among Christians has been elevated to a super: 
natural plane through Divine revelation. Man since the fall has 
ever been a creature of hope. Through the voice of His prophets, 
“the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” kept 
alive the promise of a Redeemer for fallen mankind. God has 
given His word and in the fulness of time “the Word was made 
Flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 

Christ the second Person of the Blessed Trinity appeared upon 
earth in fulfillment of the promise. He came, not to destroy or to 
tear down but to fulfil and to build up. It is from Christ that we 
get Christianity, and the Church founded by Christ is the living 
Church of which we are members. What then does the Church 
mean to the majority of mankind? It means redemption and salva- 
tion, enlightenment and happiness, peace and order, morality and 
virtue, joy in life and consolation in death. 


When Christ came to redeem all, He did not come to destroy 
any law, natural or divine. He did not take away from mankind 
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its free will. He preached His doctrine, instituted the sacraments, 
founded the Church and proclaimed the law. “He that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved: but he that believeth not shall be 
condemned” (Mark, xvi, 16). 

Christianity and civilization have always gone hand in hand. 
Wherever the Gospel of Christ has been preached, man has seen 
eternal truths in a clearer light and found much happiness therein. 
Where the Gospel of Christ is observed, one should find peace and 
where peace reigns, order easily follows. Morality without religion 
is almost unthinkable, and virtue is best known among people of a 
high moral standing. Those who find the most joy in life are they 
who observe the commandments of God, follow the precepts of the 
Church, and adhere to the doctrine of Christ. After all man has 
something more to live for than the things of earth. Death is no 
respecter of persons. Men are judged by their deeds. The thought 
of eternal life for the just who die in the Lord, brings consolation 
into many a Christian home. The Catholic Church, which is the 
congregation of the faithful who profess the faith of Christ, par- 
take of these same sacraments, and governed by lawful pastors 
under one visible head, has been an influence for good wherever 
it has been established. 


The worth of a Catholic Church edifice is not reckoned by what 
is contained within its four walls. Catholic doctrine is much 
broader and extends far beyond the walls. Religion, to be kept 
alive, must be a part of man’s life. In so far as Catholics follow 
the teachings of their Church they live lives that are orderly and 
moral—honoring God and respecting the rights of their neighbor. 

A Catholic church building proper is a house of God, where the 
faithful come to worship according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Since the first Catholic Church was built in New Britain, 
the population has increased rapidly. St. Mary’s once embraced 
the entire city with surrounding towns. Large parishes have since 
grown up in these towns and flourished. Even New Britain itself 
has been blessed with such a healthy growth that it has long since_ 
been found necessary to meet the increasing demands by building 
churches and by establishing parishes. St. Peter’s was the first of 
these churches to be built, which was dedicated in 1891. About 
three years later the Polish population had their own parish, and 
with diligence set to work erecting beautiful parochial buildings that 
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now adorn the western hills of the city. St. Andrew’s Lithuanian 
Church came next. This edifice, wherein many of you have wor- 
shipped, had its cornerstone iaid in 1896. St. Joseph’s in the 
southern part of the city came shortly after. All these churches 
have accomplished much for their members, spiritually and socially, 
and with their schools and other parochial institutions have spelled 
progress for New Britain, not only educationally but also eco- 
nomically. The people of New Britain can best attest this fact. 
The parish of St. John the Evangelist is the latest evidence of 
religious expansion in the city. The people of this parish will soon 
have a house of worship in their midst—always a blessing. It will 
be their parish church. It will mean to them and to their pastor 
all that an edifice erected to the greater honor and glory of God 
can mean to a zealous priest and faithful people. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acts of Pope Benedict XV.: 
Letter of thanks to Cardinal Farley, Archbishop of New 
York, for Peter’s Pence (Jan. 31, 1918). 
Letter to Mgr. John Dunn, of New York, commends the 


zeal with which he labors so fruitfully for the work of the 
Propagation of the Faith (Feb. 5, 1918). 


Sacred Congregation of Rites: 

Introduction of the Cause of Beatification of Anna 
Maria Lapini (1809-1860), Florentine nun of the Third 
Order of St. Francis (Jan. 23, 1918). 

Confirmation of the cultus of Monico Alvares Pereira 
(1360 - 1431), Portuguese, lay - brother of the Carmelite 
Order (Jan. 23, 1918). 

Decree of Canonization of Blessed Margaret Mary 
Alacoeque of the Order of the Visitation (March 17, 
1918). 

Decree of Beatification of Venerable Oliver Plunket, 
Primate of Ireland and Archbishop of Armagh (March 
17, 1918). 


Sacred Consistorial Congregation: 


The clergy are forbidden to promote or attend dances 
at church picnics (Dec. 10, 1917). 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


RUBRICS AND LAWS REGARDING THE CELEBRATION 
OF MASS 


Father Aloysius considers rubrics as of slight importance, and 
solves all his liturgical difficulties without consulting recognized 
authorities. Occasionally he says Mass in the first vestments that 
come to hand, paying no attention to their color. If he cannot 
readily find an amice or maniple, he says Mass without them. 
Usually vesting in a hurry he omits the prayers prescribed for the 
different vestments. During the Mass he leaves out not only many 
signs of the cross and genuflections, but even at times the entire 
Credo and Gloria, Collects and Commemorations. He has even 
said Mass without lighted candles. 

As he is accustomed to have three Masses in his church every 
Sunday, he does not hesitate when his assistant is ill to say these 
three Masses himself. Once when a considerable portion of the 
congregation were late for Mass on account of unavoidable train 
delays and were not able to wait for the next Mass, Aloysius obliged 
the assistant, who had just breakfasted, to say a second Mass in 
order to accommodate these people. In justification of his conduct 
the pastor argues that the law which forbids a priest to celebrate 
oftener than twice on an ordinary Sunday, as well as the law which 
requires that the celebrant be fasting, must give way to the more 
serious obligaton of the pastor to provide Mass for his people. 

Questions.—1. Do the rubrics of the Mass oblige under sin? 

2. Was Aloysius guilty of grave sin because of his neglect of the 
rubrics ? ' 

3. Was he justified in celebrating three Masses? 

4. When is it permissible to celebrate Mass when not fasting? 

Solution.—1. St. Alphonsus considers as venially culpable the 
omission of the prayers to be recited while the priest vests for 
Mass (vs. 410), and this seems to be the common opinion. Suarez, 
however, maintains that there is no sin at all in the omission of 
these prayers. The other prescriptions of the rubrics for the time 
before and after Mass, such as the washing of the hands, and the 
recitation of the prayers of preparation and thanksgiving, are merely 
directive and do not oblige under the pain of sin. This, however, 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


does not excuse the celebrant from making some suitable prepara- 
tion and thanksgiving. According to the common opinion, the 
rubrics to be observed during the Mass are perceptive, since they 
are directly concerned with the Holy Sacrifice, which is worthy 
of the utmost reverence. The obligation they impose is grave or 
light according to their greater or less importance. 


2. The infractions of the rubrics attributed to Aloysius are not 
serious, with the exception of his celebrating with unlighted candles. 
It is regarded as an important part of the liturgical observance 
that at least one wax candle burn on the altar during the celebra- 
tion of Mass (St. Alph. vs. 394). It should be noted, however, 
that the other transgressions of rubrics mentioned in this case, 
though slight in themselves, might become serious by reason of 
scandal, e. g., if Mass were said in black on Easter Sunday. Like- 
wise the violation of a number of minor rubrics within the same 
Mass may constitute a serious lack of respect to the Holy Sacrifice ; 
thus the omission of all the Collects is considered a grave sin (St. 
Alph. vs. 404). From all this it seems that Aloysius can hardly be 
excused from grave sin on account of his carelessness or laxity 
in saying Mass. One who pays so little attention to the rubrics is 


’ certainly placing himself in the proximate occasion of grievous sin. 


3. Out of respect for this great Sacrifice and in order that it be 
celebrated with greater devotion and preparation, the practise of 
saying Mass several times a day was discontinued. “Sufficit sacer- 
doti unam missam in die una celebrare,” says Pope Alexander II., 
quia Christus semel passus est, et totum mundum redemit, et valde 
felix est qui unam digne celebrare potest.” Exception was made, 
however, for cases of necessity: “Excepto die Nativitatis dominicae, 
nisi causa necessitatis suadeat, sufficit sacerdoti semel in die unam 
missam solummodo celebrare” (Innocent III). Hence the Church 
has permitted priests to celebrate more than one Mass on Sundays 
and holidays of obligation for the benefit of the faithful who would 
otherwise be unable to hear Mass. The number of Masses, though, 
is restricted to two, even in such cases of necessity as arise from 
scarcity of priests (S. C. Propag. F. 17 Feb., 1648; 7 Aug., 1684). 
The only exceptions to this rule are the feasts of Christmas and All 
Souls’ Day, when each priest is allowed to celebrate three Masses 
(Code of Canon Law, Canon 806). Hence while the zeal of Aloy- 
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sius is worthy of admiration, his utter disregard of ecclesiastical 
law cannot be justified. 

4. The law of fasting before Communion is intended to promote 
reverence and devotion towards the Bl. Sacrament. It obliges 
sub gravi. In regard to the celebration of Mass theologians admit 
two exceptions to this law: (1) when it is necessary to say Mass in 
order to prevent grave scandal, as when a great multitude of people 
are gathered in church for Mass; (2) when it is necessary to say 
Mass in order to administer the Viaticum to a dying person. 
Neither of these reasons was alleged by Aloysius, but only the 
necessity of not depriving the people of Mass on a Sunday. There 
was no scandal to be feared. As it was through no fault of their 
own that the people came late for Mass and could not remain for 
the next Mass, they could have been told that they were excused 
from hearing Mass that day. If a regular Sunday Mass were 
omitted this no doubt would give rise to gossip and criticism, or 
would have a demoralizing influence; but it doesn’t seem likely 
that these consequences would result from the omission of an 
extra Mass, whose necessity could not have been foreseen and 


which the people would not expect. Here again our pastor failed 
in the respect and obedience due to the laws of the Church. 





